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August  of  1975  marked  the  birth 
of  the  weekly  accession  management 
system.  August  was  also  the  first 
month  in  15  that  the  Recruiting 
Command  failed  to  make  100%  of  its 
objective  (an  event  that  was  fully  an- 
ticipated). Now  some  would  say  that 
the  latter  was  a natural  result  of  the 
former.  Au  Contraire! 

Logicians  (as  well  as  the  Recruit- 
ing Management  and  Market  Studies 
directorates  of  USAREC)  would  say 
that  this  is  an  example  of  the  logical 
fallacy  known  as  post  hoc,  ergo 
propter  hoc.  Translated  for  those 
who  don’t  read  Norwegian,  the 
phrase  means  “after  that,  therefore 
because  of  that.”  Put  even  more 
simply,  it’s  blaming  something  that 
apparently  doesn’t  deserve  blame. 

According  to  a study  entitled, 
“USAREC  Analysis  of  the  Current 
Accession  System,”  (prepared  in  late 
August  by  RM  and  MSA),  the  week- 
ly objective  system  is  taking  a bum 
rap  due  to  post  hoc,  ergo  propter 
hoc  logic  — in  short,  some  folks  are 
jumping  to  conclusions. 

In  this  study,  the  directorates  re- 
viewed the  elements  involved  in  ar- 
riving at  the  monthly  accession  total. 
They  came  up  with  some  extremely 
interesting  observations. 


For  instance; 

* During  FY  75  recruiter  success 
led  to  an  accelerated  implementation 
of  the  Army’s  “FY  75/76  Accession 
Quality  Plan.”  The  higher  standards 
were  no  sweat  until  the  skyhigh  ob- 
jectives of  May,  June  and  July  came 
along. 

* Early  shipment  of  people  in  the 
DEP,  beginning  in  May,  left  August 
with  literally  no  one  to  fall  back  on. 

* As  FY  76  approached,  the  mar- 
ket potential  (and  we  won’t  go  into 
the  details  of  how  MSA  arrived  at 
this)  was  significantly  reduced. 

* Recruiter  overstrength  was 
eliminated.  Figured  on  the  basis  of 
average  accessions  per  recruiter,  this 
means  a loss  of  about  1680  recruits  a 
month. 

* Based  on  a research  corpora- 
tion’s study  of  a year  ago,  the  loss  of 
canvassers  meant  about  1040  high 
school  graduates  were  missed  in  Au- 
gust. 

* As  a result  of  (at  least  in  part) 
the  4th  quarter  advertising  funding 
being  withheld,  1st  quarter  FY  76 
leads  were  way  low  — about  1/6  of 
last  year’s  leads  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

On  the  basis  of  these  factors  (as 
well  as  several  others)  RM  and  MSA 


concluded  that  even  had  the  weekly 
objective  system  not  been  imple- 
mented in  August,  a shortfall  would 
probably  have  occurred  — despite 
the  all-out  effort  of  the  recruiting 
force. 

The  point  we’re  trying  to  make  is 
that  recruiters  are  being  asked  to  be 
as  objective  as  possible  about  the 
weekly  management  system.  As 
General  Forrester  said  in  the  Sep- 
tember “Views  and  Reviews,”  the 
Department  of  Army  has  asked  us  to 
do  a job  no  one  has  been  able  to  do 
in  the  past.  Looking  at  it  from  this 
point  of  view,  recruiters  deserve  to 
feel  flattered  and  proud. 

So  much  for  August.  Whatever 
you  choose  to  believe  about  the 
causes  of  the  problem,  some  good 
things  did  come  out  of  it. 

* Added  to  the  depleted  market  is 
the  17-year  old  diploma  grad  Cat. 
IVb  and  above.  Joining  him  is  the 
Cat.  I-III  17-year  old  NHSG. 

* The  DEP  has  also  been  opened 
up  a bit  to  realign  it  with  RA.  If  an 
applicant  is  eligible  for  RA,  he’s  eli- 
gible for  the  DEP.  (The  only  limita- 
tion is  that  we  have  a 30%  maxi- 
mum of  NHSG’s  in  the  DEP.) 

* In  addition,  some  long-standing 
irritants  have  been  removed.  Certain 
police  checks  and  school  check  re- 
quirements have  been  revised. 

* And  finally,  the  shortfall  has 
made  us  more  aware  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  pulling  from  the  DEP  to 
make  objective.  In  the  future  DEP 
strength  will  be  the  key  factor  in 
weekly  management  and  we  should 
avoid  spending  from  the  bank  ac- 
count ahead  of  schedule.  It’s  one  of 
the  best  tools  we  have  to  insure  suc- 
cess. 

The  missed  objective  in  August 
has  its  bad  points  (of  those  we  are 
all  aware)  and,  surprisingly,  its  good 
points. 

To  be  sure,  it  has  humbled  a lot  of 
us.  But  who’s  to  say  that’s  bad?  ^ 
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Views  and 
Reviews 

Major  General 
Eugene  P.  Forrester 


We  didn’t  make  it  in  August.  We  didn’t  make  it  in  September.  After  15 
straight  months  of  success  those  are  mighty  sobering  thoughts.  The  question 
is,  why  didn’t  we  make  it? 

I’m  sure  all  of  you  have  asked  this  question,  talked  about  it  and  assigned 
the  blame.  Many  apparently  want  to  make  the  weekly  accession  system  the 
prime  culprit. 

Our  initial  reaction  was  similar.  However,  when  we  began  to  look  objec- 
tively at  the  situation,  we  found  that  numerous  other  factors  contributed.  We 
would  probably  have  fallen  short,  even  under  the  old  system.  The  article  on 
the  page  facing  this  one  goes  into  some  of  the  details. 

The  fact  is,  the  weekly  objective  system  really  shouldn’t  affect  you,  the  re- 
cruiter, very  much.  It  may  change  your  timing  and  your  schedules  a bit,  but 
you  still  have  to  bring  in  100%  of  the  people  the  Army  needs.  This  is  a man- 
agement system,  the  major  impact  of  which  begins  with  the  guidance  coun- 
selor and  works  its  way  up  through  the  area  commander  and  the  rest  of  the 
chain  of  command. 

There  are  a few  things  you  can  do,  however,  to  make  the  system  work 
more  efficiently; 

• Help  the  guidance  counselor  by  giving  him  maximum  latitude  with  re- 
spect to  the  applicant’s  date  of  enlistment  and  skill. 

• Try  to  pre-sell  as  little  as  possible. 

• Try  to  make  objective  as  early  each  week  as  possible.  Remember,  skills 
on  REQUEST  are  best  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  and  worst  at  the  end  — 
in  both  numbers  and  appeal.  And  no  “phantom  reservations!’’ 

• Work  forward,  not  backward.  There  is  no  way  to  recoup  objective  short- 
falls of  previous  weeks. 

• The  DEP  is  more  important  now  than  it  has  ever  been.  There  is  little 
chance  of  recovery  if  a week  is  entered  with  only  a small  percent  of  its  objec- 
tive in  the  DEP. 

At  the  management  level,  we’re  trying  to  meet  this  schedule: 

• 80  percent  of  the  weekly  objective  in  the  DEP  1 week  in  advance. 

• 70  percent  of  the  weekly  objective  in  the  DEP  2 weeks  in  advance. 

• 60  percent  of  the  weekly  objective  in  the  DEP  3 weeks  in  advance. 

• 50  percent  of  the  weekly  objective  in  the  DEP  4 weeks  in  advance. 

During  September  the  DEP  was  running,  very  roughly,  about  60,  45,  40  and 
35  percent,  so  you  can  see  we  have  a way  to  go. 

As  I said  last  month,  this  is  a challenge  we  face  — the  future  of  the  Army 
depends  on  how  well  we  do.  I’m  confident  we’re  on  the  road  to  SUCCESS! 
And  you’re  doing  it  for 
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COVERS 


I bKvmin?  a laldilt 


After  being  pointed  in  the  right  direction  by  the 
Army  recruiter,  the  applicant  raised  his  right 
hand  at  the  AFEES,  taking  the  first  step  toward 
becoming  a soldier.  This  month's  issue  takes 
you  for  a guided  tour  — with  a behind  the 
scenes  look  — through  the  AFEES  operation. 


We  hope  nobody  has  to  “burn  the  midnight  oil” 
in  preparation  for  the  upcoming  MOS  test. 
Some  study  help  (and  some  helpful  informa- 
tion) is  offered,  though,  for  those  of  you  who 
plan  to  keep  the  books  open  for  a while  longer. 
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Published  monthly  by  the  U.S.  Army  Recruit- 
ing Command  as  a medium  for  the  active  ex- 
change of  ideas  between  persons  involved  in 
recruitment  and  retention  for  the  United 
States  Army.  It  is  intended  to  provide  infor- 
mation on  command  policies  and  ideas  to 
assist  the  recruiter  and  career  counselor. 
Use  of  funds  for  printing  this  authorized  un- 
official publication  has  been  approved  by 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  13 
August  1975.  Views  and  opinions  are  not  ne- 
cessarily those  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  Items  of  interest  should  be  mailed  to; 


Commander 

U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command 
ATTN:  USARCASP-C  (Journal) 
Fort  Sheridan,  III.  60037 


Career  Counselors 

SFC  McGriff’s  articles  (Career  Counselor) 
are  well-written,  but  how  about  some  discus- 
sion in  the  Journa/ on  AR  601-280  changes  on 
reenlistment  controls.  Also,  since  I learned 
from  the  June  issue  that  PS  enlistees  are  lim- 
ited to  75  MOSs,  I would  like  to  know  what 
they  are.  We  have  not  seen  information  on 
this  in  USAREUR,  or  anything  about  the  four 
year  minimum  (PS)  enlistment  periods. 

The  study  references  on  page  32  (Update) 
are  great;  how  about  a comment  from  the 
test  center  on  the  changes  to  both  AR  601- 
280  and  AR  601-210  that  became  effective  1 
July  75?  I don’t  think  it  is  possible  for  OOE’s 
to  be  tested  on  this  new  material. 

SGM  Clyde  J.  Russell 
Div  ReenI  Office 
1st  Armored  Division 
Ansbach,  Germany 

Taking  your  points  in  the  order  listed,  we 
would  first  like  to  extend  to  you  and  every 
career  counselor  the  invitation  to  write  on 
the  various  aspects  of  reenlistment.  Con- 
cerning prior  service  enlistments,  we  sug- 
gest you  get  in  contact  with  the  USAREC  re- 
cruiters working  in  USAREUR;  the  recruiting 
office  closest  to  you  is  in  Fuerth.  Regarding 
MOS  tests,  the  Journal  recently  interviewed 
MSG  Johnny  McCoin,  the  test  writer,  at  Fort 
Ben  Harrison,  and  the  story  in  this  issue 
should  answer  all  questions  except  those 
appearing  in  the  test  itself. 

Guard  and  Reserve 

I understand  the  need  to  limit  the  enlist- 
ment of  certain  prior  service  applicants; 
however,  to  deny  personnel  in  the  Guard  and 
Reserves  to  enlist  in  the  Active  Army  is  poor 
policy. 

Most  applicants  from  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serves are  young,  of  high  caliber  and  have 
spent  only  six  to  seven  months  in  these  orga- 
nizations. Generally,  they  have  completed 
about  four  months  of  active  duty  training  and 
liked  what  they  encountered  in  the  Army.  Be- 
cause of  their  experiences  during  training, 
they  want  to  go  on  active  duty. 

In  many  cases  the  motivating  factor  for 
many  of  these  young  people  joining  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  Reserves  is  to  find  out  about 
the  Army.  They  return  home  and  tell  their 
friends  about  how  well  they  liked  the  active 
Army.  Many  of  their  friends  decide  to  join  the 
Army. 

Often  a Guardman  or  Reservist  would  like 
to  go  on  active  duty  with  a friend,  but  discov- 
ers he  may  be  denied  enlistment  because  he 
is  (considered)  prior  service. 


A lot  of  Guard  and  Reserve  recruiters  tell 
their  applicants,  “you  can  always  go  on  ac- 
tive duty  if  you  like  it." 

I feel  the  policy  governing  all  prior  service 
applicants  should  not  be  the  same.  National 
Guardsmen  and  Reservrsts  should  not  fall 
under  this  policy. 

SSG  Clarence  Ellis 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Apparently  some  other  people  felt  as  you 
did  and  the  policy  has  been  changed.  Effec- 
tive 1 September,  after  you  wrote,  members 
of  the  ARNG/USAR  may  be  enlisted  without 
regard  to  current  PS  objective  constraints, 
provided  the  member  had  12  or  less  months 
of  service  in  the  USAR/ARNG. 

Members  of  the  ARNG/USAR  are,  by 
statute,  classified  as  prior  service,  and  this 
definition  will  not  be  changed.  Their  enlist- 
ment in  the  RA  will  be  creditable  toward 
NPS  accessions  and  will  be  reported  on  the 
Daily  Shipping  Report  as  the  same. 

These  personnel  will  be  enlisted  in  the 
MOS  in  which  they  have  trained,  from  those 
which  are  open  for  PS  procurement.  The 
two  exceptions  are  for  retraining  in  a com- 
bat MOS  and  acceptance  of  highly  skilled 
applicants  enlisting  in  a scientific/engineer- 
ing assistant  program  MOS  (01 B through 
01H). 

Members  of  the  ARNG  and  USAR  must 
not  be  seen  by  USAREC  recruiters  as  a mar- 
ket to  be  expioited.  Such  action  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  reserve  component’s  unit 
readiness.  Recruiters  will  not  actively  pros- 
pect ARNG/USAR  personnel. 


QIPS  Months 

When  I returned  from  the  OOE  NCOES,  I 
was  informed  that  the  months  I was  TDY 
count  as  consecutive  months  towards  QIPS 
awards. 

I suggest  that  QIPS  provide  for  persons  in 
a TDY  status  and  only  months  on  production, 
not  consecutive  months,  count  towards 
awards. 

SFC  Jerry  C.  Shelton 
Overland,  Mo.,  RS 

The  people  at  Recruiting  Force  Manage- 
ment said  that  this  has  come  up  before  and, 
while  this  is  not  specifically  addressed  in 
the  directive,  such  a period  of  TDY  does  not 
count  towards  QIPS  awards.  If  a recruiter  is 
TDY,  in  the  hospital,  or  otherwise  absent 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  the  time  doesn't 
count  against  him.  In  effect,  you  have  eight 
calendar  months  in  which  to  do  six  QIPS 
months  of  work.  ihq 
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AFEES:  The  people  of  USAREC  are 

charged  with  providing  the 
strength  for  today’s  Army;  the  recruiter  finds 
the  quality  people  to  fill  the  number  require- 
ment, and  the  guidance  counselors  put  them  in 
the  right  places.  Many  times  that  is  the  end  of 
the  concern  about  the  process  of  an  applicant 
becoming  a soldier.  Unless  something  goes 
wrong.  In  this  issue  of  the  Journal,  we  focus  on 
what  happens  to  an  applicant  as  he  begins  to 
.i  r*  j.  j.  become  a soldier.  Begin- 
IirSt  St6p  ning  with  ‘prequalifica- 
tion’ MET/SPEAR  testing  in  Norwalk,  Conn., 
follow  ‘Evenflow’  in  the  Southwestern  region, 
‘Red  Carpet’  in  the  Southeastern  region,  new  en- 
listment forms  and  an  Automated  AFEES  in 
Baltimore,  guidance  counselors  and  AFEES 
commander  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  the  bottom 

to  becoming  a soldier,  “arif- 

teresting  trip  to  see  what  is  happening  in  1975, 
to  the  people  who  are  taking  that  first  step. 
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MET + SPEAR  = 100%  success 


There  was  a time  when  recruiting 
philosophy  was  one  thing:  num- 
bers. The  Army  needed  x number  of 
people  and  USAREC  found  those  x 
number  of  people. 

“At  one  time,  we  were  concerned 
with  numbers  only,”  said  Captain 
Jay  Davidson,  area  commander  in 
Norwalk,  Conn.  “We  operated  un- 
der the  idea  that  ’the  more  you  can 
process,  the  more  you'll  be  able  to 
enlist.' 

"It  took  only  a short  time,"  David- 
son added,  “to  realize  that  we  were 
processing  a great  many  numbers' 
but  finding  relatively  few  qualified 
individuals.  We  also  had  the  prob- 
lem of  a high  no-show  rate  because 
of  the  preoccupation  with  numbers. 

“Time  was  wasted  with  unquali- 
fied applicants,  not  to  mention  the 
added  expense  of  processing  them 
at  the  AFEES,”  Davidson  continued. 
As  more  emphasis  was  put  on  better 
time  management  and  cost  effec- 
tiveness, the  area’s  recruiters  came 
to  recognize  the  value  of  prelimi- 
nary testing  with  the  tools  already 
available  to  them,  MET  and  SPEAR 
(Mobile  Examining  Team  and 
Screening  Physical  Examination  for 
Army  Recruitment). 

In  the  beginning,  getting  the 
area’s  recruiters  to  willingly  and  ac- 
tively support  MET  and  SPEAR 
testing  was  the  responsibility  of 
Captain  Davidson,  Master  Sergeant 
Joseph  McNulty,  assistant  area  com- 
mander, and  Sergeant  First  Class 
William  Fricke,  the  area’s  guidance 
counselor.  Training  and  persistence 
were  required. 

The  SPEAR  is  not  a new  tool  to 
the  recruiting  force,  but  one  that  is 
essential  to  effective  processing  pro- 
cedures. With  USAREC  Form  300  in 
hand,  recruiters  can  determine, 
with  a good  deal  of  accuracy,  which 


New  Haven  DRC  A&SP 

prospects  can  and  cannot  pass  the 
physical  examination. 

The  applicant  first  gets  the 
SPEAR  (no  pun  intended)  in  the  re- 
cruiter’s office.  Special  notice  is  al- 
ways paid  to  any  prior  hospitaliza- 
tion or  illness.  For  all  but  minor  ill- 
nesses. applicants  are  told  to  bring 
whatever  medical  evidence  they 
may  have  to  the  MET  interview. 
Before  any  paperwork  leaves  the  of- 
fice, station  commanders  screen  the 
prospect’s  packet  and  go  over  the 
SPEAR  sheet  and  other  documents 
to  make  sure  everything  is  ready  to 

go. 

When  the  applicant  has  his  stuff 
together,  next  stop  is  the  Mobile 
Examining  Team  (MET)  site. 

The  procedures  they  follow  there 
are  simple.  Applicants  bring  all 
forms  and  documents  with  them  to 
the  MET  site  when  they  test.  After 
prospects  are  tested.  Captain  David- 
son, Sergeant  McNulty  or  Sergeant 
Fricke  check  paperwork  and  coun- 
sel applicants.  Since  SFC  Fricke's 
job  is  to  sell  the  options,  he  fre- 
quently conducts  the  preliminary 
interviews. 

How  has  Norwalk  specifically 
benefitted  from  this  system?  Ac- 
cording to  Captain  Davidson,  it 
saves  money,  time  and  aggravation 
for  the  counselor,  the  AFEES  people 
and  the  recruiter. 

Because  only  those  prospects  who 
have  a good  chance  of  passing  the 
physical  test  ever  arrive  at  the 
AFEES,  the  area’s  costs  in  trans- 
porting people  to  New  Haven,  more 
than  an  hour  away,  are  greatly  re- 
duced. The  area’s  no-show  rate  at 
testing  has  significantly  decreased 
since  all  applicants  are  reminded 
that  they  have  definite  appoint- 
ments. 

“Because  of  these  MET  proce- 


dures,” SFC  Fricke  adds,  “we  get 
very  few  ‘Sunday  Shoppers’  at  the 
AFEES.  It  seems  that  individuals  re- 
linquishing documents  in  advance 
are  generally  more  serious  about  en- 
listing. Of  course,  we’re  going  to 
lose  an  occasional  man  because  he 
wants  what  we  simply  can’t  give 
him;  but  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  time,  the  applicant  signs  up.” 

For  those  who  decide  not  to  enlist 
at  the  AFEES,  Norfolk’s  MET  man- 
agement gives  the  recruiter  a second 
chance  to  sell  the  prospect  when  he 
returns  to  pick  up  his  document 
packet  at  the  recruiting  station.  As  a 
result,  the  QNE  rate  is  lowered. 

Do  the  area’s  recruiters  also  find 
the  system  advantageous?  Ex- 
plained SFC  Fricke,  “While  some  of 
them  first  felt  the  processing  creat- 
ed excessive  paperwork,  they’re 
happy  with  the  procedure.  Checking 
packets  at  the  site  saves  them  both 
time  and  aggravation.  If  any  docu- 
mentation is  missing,  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  applicant  has  it  before 
making  the  trip  to  AFEES.” 

The  Norwalk  area’s  production 
statistics  are  final  testimony  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  system.  During 
the  initial  test,  from  June  to  October 
1974,  183  of  the  197  qualified  appli- 
cants who  were  processed  enlisted. 
While  Norwalk’s  mission  has  in- 
creased since  then,  their  ratio  of 
success  has  remained  constant.  Al- 
though much  of  the  area’s  recruiting 
territory  includes  Connecticut’s 
prestigious  Fairfield  County  “Gold 
Coast”  with  one  of  the  highest  per 
capita  incomes  in  the  country,  Nor- 
walk reached  100  percent  of  its  ob- 
jectives for  FY  75. 

And  to  reach  100  percent  of  objec- 
tive, the  Norwalk  area  believes  in 
100  percent  MET  and  SPEAR  test- 
ing. 
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Which  is  even  f 


With  the  advent  of  the  weekly  objective 
system  an  “Evenflow”  of  sorts  has  de- 
veloped. However,  until  all  the  services 
manage  to  spread  out  their  applicants  even- 
ly over  the  week,  “Evenflow”  is  still  a chal- 
lenge — not  a reality. 


By  JOYCE  LYNCH 

A&SP,  SWRRC 

Why  the  big  fuss  over  "Even- 
flow”?  Hasn’t  the  weekly  objective 
taken  care  of  that? 

To  a certain  extent  it  has.  But, 
strictly  speaking,  “Evenflow”  means 
just  that  — a regular  and  even  flow 
of  applicants  throughout  the  week. 
The  early  results  of  the  weekly  ob- 
jective show  bulges  on  Friday  and 
Monday. 

We  talk  a lot  about  the  satisfied 
soldier  and  Red  Carpet  treatment. 
Well,  “Evenflow”  and  Red  Carpet 
are  tied  to  one  another.  Whenever 
there’s  a crunch,  the  likelihood  of 
Red  Carpet  treatment  taking  place 
diminishes  and  the  chances  of  an  ap- 
plicant walking  away  from  the 
AFEES  as  a QNE  increase. 

“But  can’t  the  AFEES  handle  it? 
They  did  during  the  draft.” 

When  the  draft  ended,  AFEES 
staffing  dropped  and  military  doc- 
tors were  no  longer  available  to  re- 
spond to  processing  needs  on  a 24- 
hour  a day  basis. 


When  the  draft  ended,  AFEES 
staffing  dropped  and  military  doc- 
tors were  no  longer  available  to  re- 
spond to  processing  needs  on  a 24- 
hour  a day  basis. 

To  the  AFEES  fell  the  unenviable 
position  of  having  to  process  greatly 
fluctuating  numbers  of  applicants  to 
meet  recruiting  objectives,  but  with 
a smaller,  unfluctuating  staff. 
Month-end  peaks  were  almost  in- 
evitable, and  “people  pile-ups”  were 
the  result. 

Long  lines  that  spell  boredom.  The 
hurry-up-and-wait  confusion  that 
breeds  human  error  and  frustration. 
Masses  of  people  herded  through 
medical  examinations  like  cattle  in  a 
hoof-and-mouth  epidemic.  Employ- 
ees overworked  one  day  and  idle  the 
next. 

While  temporary  measures  could 
be  taken  to  assist  in  processing  dur- 
ing such  peak  periods  — extra  help 
borrowed  from  the  various  services, 
fee  basis  physicians  called  in,  civil- 
ians working  overtime,  holdovers 
housed  overnight  at  contract  hotels 
and  fed  at  contract  restaurant  facili- 


low? 


ties  — they  were  costly,  and  the 
treatment  only  symptomatic  at  best. 

What  was  clearly  needed  was  a 
system  for  spreading  the  applicants 
out  over  the  entire  month  to  even 
out  the  workload  at  the  AFEES.  The 
system  should  enable  the  AFEES  to 
give  the  applicant  the  kind  of  in- 
dividual attention  deserved  in  prop- 
er counseling,  unhurried  examina- 
tions, careful  handling  of  records.  A 
smooth,  orderly  processing  in  a 
pleasant  atmosphere.  “Evenflow.” 
But  what  does  it  take  to  make 
“Evenflow”  work?  First  of  all,  it 
takes  an  evaluation  of  available  re- 
sources: physicians,  guidance  coun- 
selors and  administrative  personnel 
and  the  space  provided  for  their 
functions.  How  many  contracts  can 
be  accurately  typed  and  processed  in 


a day?  Once  this  capability  has  been 
established,  resources  are  matched 
against  recruiting  objectives  for  each 
service  for  each  month.  AFEES  can 
process  x number  of  applicants  per 
day.  Of  this  number,  so  many  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  so  many  Army.  If 
the  Army,  for  example,  sees  that  it 
will  not  have  the  allotted  number  of 
applicants  for  a given  day,  those  ex- 
tra spaces  can  go  to  the  other  ser- 
vices needing  to  process  a larger 
number  on  that  day. 
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AFEES  receives  this  data,  in  the 
form  of  an  Applicant  Projection  List 
(APL)  furnished  by  each  service  on 
the  day  prior  to  the  applicant’s  proc- 
essing date.  Information  provided  on 
the  APL  serves  as  a workload  plan- 
ning guide.  It  lets  the  AFEES  know, 
among  other  things,  who  may  be  ex- 
pected to  come  in  for  processing  the 
following  day,  how  many  males  and 
females,  whether  or  not  they’ve  been 
tested  before,  and  what  kind  of  tests 
they  will  require. 

The  AFEES  doesn’t  have  to  “guess 
who’s  coming  to  dinner.”  They  know 
who  to  expect  and  what  prepara- 
tions are  needed.  This  APL  keeps  on 
working  on  the  following  day  when 
it  is  used  at  the  AFEES  Information 
Desk  as  a log  sheet  to  monitor  each 
applicant’s  arrival  and  his  progress 
throughout  the  processing  day. 

But  what  does  all  this  mean  to  the 
recruiter?  What  does  he  have  to  do 
to  make  “Evenflow”  work?  Certain- 
ly he’s  as  concerned  as  everyone  — 
maybe  more  so  — to  see  that  his  ap- 
plicant receives  the  “red  carpet” 
treatment  in  processing.  But  he’s  al- 


so concerned  with  the  weekly  goals 
his  DRC  has  asked  him  to  meet  with 
quality  enlistments.  And  he  is  aware 
that  an  applicant’s  desire  to  “join 
up”  is  often  a tenuous  thing,  with  a 
lot  of  “ifs”  standing  between  the 
talking  and  the  joining.  He  knows  — 
too,  that  with  school  seats  filling  up 
on  a weekly  basis,  shopping  for  the 
more  popular  MOSs  is  more  com- 
petitive than  ever,  with  few  choices 
left  by  the  middle  of  each  week. 
What’s  a recruiter  to  do? 


The  first  thing  he  has  to  do,  and 
possibly  the  most  difficult,  is  to  or- 
ient himself  to  think  “Evenflow.”  No 
longer  can  he  afford  the  luxury  of 
“window  shopping,”  figuring  he  can 
woo  the  tough  candidates  the  first 
half  of  the  month  and  round  up  the 
easy  ones  before  the  month-end 
close-out.  He  has  to  continuously 
line  up  all  his  prospects,  selling  the 
Army,  rather  than  any  particular 
skill  or  option.  Knowing  there  are 
only  so  many  clerk-typist  slots  or 
medic  slots  available  in  the  school 
quotas,  and  knowing  that  the  Army 
needs  to  fill  its  mission-essential, 
combat  arms  jobs.  He  has  to  work 
hand-in-glove  (more  than  ever  con- 
sidering the  weekly  objective)  with 
the  guidance  counselor  to  insure 
meeting  those  needs,  the  way  a new 
car  salesman  must  work  coopera- 
tively with  the  service  department  of 
his  agency.  While  the  former  makes 
the  sale,  it  is  up  to  the  latter  to  bring 
back  a satisfied  customer. 

Ah,  the  customer  — therein  lies 
the  key.  The  recruiter  can  recruit, 
the  counselor  can  guide,  and  the 
AFEES  can  serve.  But  in  the  final 
analysis  it  is  the  “customer”  who  ap- 
plies the  seal  of  success  or  the  kiss 
of  death  upon  a product.  And,  with- 
out some  careful,  skillful  handling, 
the  customer  doesn’t  always  choose 
what’s  best  for  him  or  best  for  the 
Army. 

He  isn’t  always  going  to  be  re- 
ceptive to  the  idea  of  waiting  a day 
or  a week  or  longer  to  get  the  par- 


ticular school  he  desires.  He  may 
not  be  responsive  to  the  notion  of 
switching  from  what  seems  to  him  a 
glamorous  MOS  to  a less-attractive- 
but-readily-available  one.  Having  to 
cool  his  heels  for  too  long  might  re- 
sult in  a severe  case  of  “cold  feet.” 

This  is  where  “cooperation”  be- 
comes the  key  word.  Cooperation 
between  the  recruiter,  the  guidance 
counselor  and  the  AFEES.  It’s  up  to 
the  recruiter  and  the  guidance  coun- 
selor to  combine  their  understand- 
ing of  people  with  their  knowledge 
of  Army  needs,  options  and  benefits, 
to  show  the  applicant  that  his  future 
is  not  ill-placed  in  their  hands.  It’s 
up  to  the  services  to  cooperate  with 
the  AFEES  by  making  every  effort  to 
abide  by  established  “Evenflow”  al- 
lotments. And  it’s  up  to  the  AFEES 
to  cooperate  with  the  services  by 
continuing  to  give  the  best  support 
they  can  provide  to  insure  that  pos- 
sible enlistments  are  not  lost. 

“Evenflow”  is  still  in  its  infancy 
and,  so  far,  it’s  working.  It  doesn’t 
claim  to  be  infallible,  nor  is  it  un- 
bendable.  It  does  admit  to  present- 
ing a sizable  challenge;  but  chal- 
lenge is  no  stranger  to  AFEES  or  to 
the  recruiter.  As  long  as  the  AFEES 
can  continue  to  turn  out  satisfied 
customers,  the  recruiter  will  keep 
busting  his  badge  to  keep  “Even- 
flow”  even.  With  that  kind  of  back- 
ing, it  just  might  go  on  working.  And 
as  long  as  it  does,  it  makes  joining 
the  Army  a lot  less  of  a hassle  for 
the  applicant. 
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Rolling  out  the 

Red  Carpet 


By  BETTY  TALBERT 

A&SP,  SERRC 

“Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you,"  is  the  foun- 
dation of  Red  Carpet  treatment. 
Young  men  and  women  entering  the 
AFEES  today  are  regarded  as  hon- 
ored guests.  In  some  instances,  it  is 
their  first  contact  with  the  armed 
services  and  this  initial  impression 
can  color  their  entire  military  career. 

For  many  years  the  AFEES  lacked 
the  personnel  and  plant  to  carry  out 
the  “Golden  Rule”  philosophy.  Now 
this  has  changed.  Typical  of  the 
AFEES  operation  in  Southeastern 
Region  is  the  Atlanta  AFEES,  com- 
manded by  Major  Robert  A.  King. 

This  AFEES  took  over  a new 
home  of  40,000  square  feet  on  three 
floors  of  a modern  building  in  down- 
town Atlanta  in  July  1974. 

According  to  Major  King,  “In  the 
old  AFEES,  no  amount  of  efficiency 
or  courtesy  could  make  an  appli- 
cant’s visit  pleasant.  Now  we  can. 
An  applicant  accomplishes  his  test- 
ing and  processing  in  an  atmosphere 
geared  to  meet  his  needs  in  the  least 
amount  of  time.” 

On  arrival,  the  applicant  enters  a 
spacious  room  with  telephones,  free 
wall  lockers  to  secure  his  posses- 
sions, plenty  of  cushioned  chairs 
and  sofas,  wall-to-wall  carpeting, 
and  a color  TV.  Here  his  paper  work 
is  checked. 

If  he  is  accompanied  by  a family 
member  or  friend,  he  takes  them  to 
the  nearby  Family  Room.  No  matter 
how  long  his  testing  takes,  the  appli- 
cant doesn’t  need  to  worry  about  his 
family. 

The  family  room  has  the  casual 


comfort  of  a living  room  — maga- 
zines and  a color  TV,  tweed  carpet- 
ing, bright  yellow  couches  and  arm- 
chairs. There  is  easy  access  to  the 
street  so  the  family  can  explore  the 
local  area  and  return  to  the  AFEES. 
Vending  machines  for  drinks  and 
snacks  are  nearby.  At  lunchtime, 
they  are  welcome  to  use  the  dining 
room  and  buy  the  regular  meal  for 
$2.70  or  buy  a hot  meat  sandwich  for 
85<. 

Before  processing,  the  applicant 
goes  to  a classroom  to  be  welcomed 
by  the  commander,  who  then  pre- 
sents a slide  briefing  on  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  to  the  applicant  in  the 
next  eight  hours. 

Before  the  applicant  leaves  the  or- 
ientation, he  knows  what  he  will  do 
in  each  section.  He  knows  the  gov- 
ernment will  pay  for  his  first  meal 
and,  should  he  be  detained  over- 
night, his  hotel  bill.  He  knows  he 
must  give  full  information  to  the 
doctor.  He  knows  he  will  stay  with 
the  guidance  counselor  until  he  un- 
derstands what  he  will  do  in  the 
armed  forces.  The  applicant  is  en- 
couraged to  ask  questions  if  he  has 
doubts.  When  he  leaves  the  briefing, 
he  knows  what  is  to  come.  Red  Car- 
pet treatment  precludes  frustration, 
duplication  and  boredom. 

In  the  mental  testing  room,  the  ap- 
plicant finds  the  desks  far  enough 
apart  to  give  privacy  and  freedom  of 
movement.  Air  conditioning  re- 
moves environmental  discomforts 
while  wall-to-wall  carpeting 
throughout  the  testing  area  absorbs 
sound. 

Later,  his  physical  examination 
moves  along  swiftly.  Warm  gold 
tones  dispel  a clinical  atmosphere. 


The  applicant  progresses  from  one 
station  to  another  in  short,  orderly 
moves.  Each  section  has  a definite 
area  and  a slightly  varied  environ- 
ment so,  hopefully,  there  is  a sense 
of  accomplishment  for  the  applicant 
as  he  completes  each  phase. 

Following  the  physical  examina- 
tion he  has  lunch  in  the  pale  yellow 
and  orange  dining  room.  While  ser- 
vice is  cafeteria  style,  the  meals  are 
hot  and  well-balanced.  The  tables 
seat  four  to  six  people  comfortably. 
To  avoid  crowding  and  displaced 
chairs,  the  chairs  are  attached  to  the 
table  and  swing  in  and  out  easily. 

When  lunch  is  over  the  applicant 
can  relax  at  pool,  pingpong,  televi- 
sion or  card  playing. 

The  moment  of  truth  arrives 
minutes  prior  to  enlistment.  Ap- 
proximately a dozen  applicants  re- 
ceive a final  briefing  in  a small 
classroom.  According  to  Major  King, 
“Occasionally,  this  final  briefing 
surfaces  a belated  penitent  who  con- 
fesses to  falsification.  That  enlist- 
ment is  delayed  until  an  investiga- 
tion is  completed.” 

Those  who  make  it  through  the 
final  briefing  go  to  the  ceremony 
room.  Here,  in  the  hush  of  a dark- 
ened room  where  soft  lights  drama- 
tize the  flag,  he  takes  the  Oath  of 
Enlistment. 

After  taking  the  oath  of  enlist- 
ment, the  new  soldier’s  Red  Carpet 
treatment  continues  to  the  reception 
station. 

The  AFEES  transportation  agent, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Military 
Traffic  Management  Command,  de- 
velops plans  to  insure  that  new  sol- 
diers arrive  at  their  first  station  with 
a minimum  of  hassle.  Routing  may 
be  via  train,  bus  or  airline,  depend- 
ing on  AFEES  location  and  basic 
training  station. 

Red  Carpet  treatment  takes  on 
different  forms  at  different  AFEES, 
but  the  result  is  the  same:  every  en- 
listee begins  his  military  service 
with  a pleasant,  positive  attitude. 

a 
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These  forms  retired 

on  June  30 


By  ART  HOUSE 

Baltimore  ORC 

Fourteen  old  hands  who’d  been 
around  recruiting  for  many  a year 
bowed  out  gracefully  that  last  day  of 
June.  They  were  replaced,  next  day, 
by  an  imposing  youngster  who  can 
handle  all  of  the  work  himself. 

The  newcomer  in  this  drama  is 
the  Department  of  Defense  Form 
1966,  The  Application  for  Enlistment 
— Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  Kicked  into  the  pastures  by 
the  1966’s  arrival  were  over  a dozen 
forms,  including  record  forms,  noti- 
fications, parental  consent  docu- 
ments, personal  histories,  certifi- 
cates, worksheets  and  applications. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  and 
each  of  the  recruiting  services,  felt 
the  bite  of  the  new  1966.  Paperwork 
replaced  or  consolidated  by  the  new 
1966  included  five  DoD  forms,  four 
DA  and  USAREC  issues,  one  Air 
Force  form,  three  Navy  items,  and  a 
single  Marine  Corps  document. 

In  their  place  stands  the  DD  1966, 
a six-paged  form  which,  at  first 
glance,  seems  a real  bear.  On  the 
form’s  pages  are  eight  separate  data 
categories,  divided  into  nearly  50 
numbered  information  blocks. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  information 
blocks  require  multiple  entries. 
However,  upon  investigation  the 
bear  turns  into  a lamb.  Most  recruit- 
ers and  AFEES  people  consider  the 
new  form  a marked  improvement 


over  the  battery  of  documents  which 
it  replaced. 

The  1966  includes  just  about  every 
scrap  of  information  that  a recruiter, 
or  the  AFEES,  requires  to  begin 
processing  an  applicant  into  the  ser- 
vice. Included  on  the  form  is  a sec- 
tion for  personal  information  and 
another  for  physical  and  mental  test 
results.  Prior  military  service  infor- 
mation has  its  own  entries,  as  does 
citizenship  verification,  employment 
history,  marital  information,  police 
and  judicial  involvement,  as  well  as 
a block  for  parental  consent  for  en- 
listment. 

“The  1966  is  the  greatest  thing  to 
ever  come  down  the  pike,”  accord- 
ing to  Sergeant  First  Class  Clyde 
Adamson,  commander  of  the 
Newark  and  Wilmington,  Del.,  re- 
cruiting stations.  “For  the  recruiter, 
the  form  is  great.  It  puts  everything 
you  need  to  know  right  where  you 
need  it.” 

“They  should  have  switched  over 
to  a single  form  years  ago,”  said  a lo- 
cal area  commander,  who  went  on  to 
recall  that  he  and  some  fellow  area 
chiefs  had  formerly  recommended 
such  a move  some  time  before. 

Another  recruiter,  Staff  Sergeant 
Roger  Morey  of  the  Wilmington, 
Del.,  Recruiting  Station,  a station 
colleague  of  SFC  Adamson,  was 
most  pleased  by  the  fact  that  use  of 
the  1966  drastically  cuts  down  the 
recruiter’s  paperwork. 

“My  own  estimate,”  said  SSG 
Morey,  “is  that  I spend  about  half 
the  time  I used  to,  working  up  a new 
applicant.” 

Another  recruiter.  Sergeant  Dan 
Foy,  noted  that  use  of  the  1966  also 
makes  things  easier  for  the  appli- 
cant. Much  of  the  information  on  the 


new  form  is  completed  by  the 
would-be  soldier,  and  Sergeant  Foy 
has  observed  that  the  applicant’s 
“writing  time”  is  as  much  reduced 
as  that  of  the  recruiter. 

“On  the  old,  multiple  forms,  an 
applicant  had  to  enter  a basic  core  of 
personal  information  on  each  and 
every  form.  Now  he  does  it  once, 
and  gets  on  to  the  meat  of  the  mat- 
ter.” 

To  keep  things  straight,  each  page 
of  the  1966  has  an  entry  space  at  the 
top  for  the  applicant’s  last  name  and 
social  security  number.  Those  two 
brief  entries  are  the  only  require- 
ments for  penning  in  repetitive  per- 
sonal data. 

From  the  Army  recruiter’s  stand- 
point, the  arrival  of  the  new  form 
was  not  a totally  rosy  situation.  In 
some  areas,  detailed  instructions  on 
how  to  prepare  the  form  had  not  ar- 
rived in  the  field  by  1 July,  the  day 
that  the  1966  replaced  its  14 
predecessors. 

Apart  from  some  bugs.  Army 
guidance  counselors  have  the  same 
generally  favorable  view  of  the  new 
form. 

“It’s  easier  for  the  applicant,  and 
easier  for  us,  to  keep  track  of  the 
paperwork  under  the  new  system,” 
said  one  counselor,  “with  the  1966 
an  applicant  is  much  more  likely  to 
show  up  here  with  a complete 
packet.” 

If  the  Navy  is  any  indication,  the 
other  services  seem  to  be  taking  to 
the  new  1966  with  an  enthusiasm 
equal  to  that  of  the  Army. 

According  to  Chief  Petty  Officer 
Don  Cooper,  a submariner  who  is 
currently  the  Navy  liaison  at  the 
Baltimore  AFEES,  local  Navy  re- 
cruiters like  the  1966  “a  lot  better 
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to  be  replaced  by  this  form 


than  the  old  system.” 

Air  Force  Lieutenant  Jeanne 
Worthington,  the  processing  officer 
at  the  Baltimore  AFEES,  said  the  ar- 
rival of  the  1966  did  pose  some  diffi- 
culties for  her  and  her  staff.  She 
termed  the  problems  “transitory,” 
and  noted  that  they  should  pass  soon 
when  Baltimore  enters  its  experi- 
mental "Automated  AFEES”  status. 
(See  the  article  on  the  Automated 
AFEES  printed  below.) 

“The  1966  itself  is  a definite  im- 
provement over  the  old  forms,” 
Lieutenant  Worthington  observed. 
“Our  problems  were  in  implementa- 
tion.” 


One  of  the  processing  section’s 
daily  tasks  is  to  extract  specific  in- 
formation from  each  applicant’s  en- 
listment documents  and  report  it  to 
USAREC. 

“We  use  a mechanized  reporting 
system,”  Lieutenant  Worthington  ex- 
plained, “and  the  report  formats  re- 
quired for  USAREC’s  computer 
were  designed  for  use  with  the  old 
enlistment  forms. 

That  being  the  case,  Worthington’s 
staff  must  convert  information  from 
the  1966  into  formats  compatible 
with  USAREC’s  programs.  The 
problem  will  ease  shortly,  she  said, 
when  USAREC  computers  receive 


new  programs. 

The  only  other  problems  that  the 
AFEES  processing  folks  encoun- 
tered were  similar  to  those  experi- 
enced by  the  Army  recruiters. 

“The  implementing  instructions 
could  have  been  a bit  more  spe- 
cific,” Worthington  suggested. 

The  growing  pains  apparently  are 
minor,  and  are  destined  to  be  short- 
lived. Processing  staffers,  guidance 
counselors  and  recruiters  alike  feel 
that  the  DD-1966  streamlines  the  en- 
trance and  examination  routine  all 
the  way  from  the  initial  interview 
down  to  the  raising  of  the  right 
hand. 


In  Baltimore  is 

The  Automated  AFEES 


By  ART  HOUSE 

Baltimore  DRC 

Yessir,  it’s  amazing  what  you  can 
accomplish  with  a little  plastic  card. 

Depending  on  the  card’s  size, 
shape  and  what’s  been  punched  into 
it  — or  out  of  it  — you  can  do  all 
.sorts  of  things.  You  can  rent  a car, 
get  a back-rub,  or  obtain  admission 
to  tbe  executives’  parking  garage. 
And  that’s  not  all. 

Just  a short  time  ago  a select  group 
of  military  applicants  processed 
through  the  Armed  Forces  Ex- 
amining and  Entrance  Station  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  assisted  by  small, 


white  plastic  cards.  The  cards  — or 
badges  as  the  AFEES  would  have  it 
— are  the  key  to  a test  program  de- 
signed to  process  Baltimore’s  appli- 
cants more  efficiently  and  more  ac- 
curately than  at  any  other  AFEES. 

The  program  is  called  the 
Automated  AFEES,  and  it  is  a spe- 
cial test  effort  being  conducted  for 
USAREC  by  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  The  program’s  planners  feel 
that  the  Automated  AFEES  will  cut 
red  tape  and  reduce  demands  on  the 
over-worked  AFEES  staff,  while  sat- 
isfying applicants  and  recruiters 
alike.  In  addition,  the  program  will 
provide  the  Department  of  Defense, 


and  each  of  the  individual  services, 
an  instant,  ongoing  source  of  feed- 
back. The  Automated  AFEES  will 
provide  a data  base  which  can  store 
important  enlistment  information, 
and  report  it  out  where  and  when 
needed. 

Ancestry 

The  Automated  AFEES  is  a child 
of  total  strangers.  It  is  the  product  of 
at  least  three  distinct  and  spon- 
taneous needs  which  developed 
separately  and  surfaced  from  widely 
scattered  corners. 

Department  of  Defense  began  to 
sense  the  first  of  these  needs  in  the 
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late  Sixties.  At  that  time  manpower 
planners  were  seeking  a method  to 
answer  a series  of  rather  basic  ques- 
tions about  medical  qualifications 
and  disqualifications  of  the  young 
men  and  women  who  knocked  on 
their  neighborhood  recruiting  sta- 
tion doors. 

What  if,  DoD  needed  to  know,  the 
acceptable  physical  standards  for 
enlistment  had  been  different  at  a 
given  point  in  time  than  they  were  at 
another  point?  How  many  appli- 
cants were  rejected  because  of  flat 
feet,  unacceptable  hearing  level  or 
poor  eyesight? 

There  was  no  easy  way  to  get  the 
information.  To  obtain  specific  data, 
file  clerks  at  the  AFEES  and  at  rec- 
ords holding  facilities,  would  have 
to  do  a lot  of  digging  and,  in  turn,  a 
lot  of  arithmetic.  They  would  have 
to  sort  through  and  abstract  from  an 
enormous  number  of  manually  filed 
records.  The  findings  would  prob- 
ably be  inexact,  and  would  definite- 
ly be  time  consuming  and  expensive. 

Meanwhile,  over  at  the  Air  Force, 
another  ancestor  of  Automated 
AFEES  had  already  hatched.  There, 
a number  of  automated  systems  had 
been  developed  to  collect  and  record 
physical  information  such  as  blood 
pressure,  pulse  rate,  height,  weight, 
and  respiration.  Staff  planners  be- 
gan to  consider  applying  their  space- 
age  knowledge  to  terrestrial  needs 
as  well. 

The  Automated  AFEES’  third  an- 
cestor of  note  came  from  USAREC. 
While  USAREC  had  no  compelling 
need  for  the  sort  of  medical  data 
base  that  DoD  desired,  the  Com- 
mand had  other  fish  it  wanted  to  fry, 
namely,  to  streamline  the  tedious 
task  of  processing  applicants 
through  the  AFEES. 

Army  Major  Roy  Kimerling  com- 
mands the  Baltimore  AFEES,  and  is 
enthusiastic  about  the  challenge  his 
station  has  been  given.  “The  Auto- 
mated AFEES  system  is  going  to  be 


very  beneficial.  I think  it  will  pro- 
vide better  service  and  more  ac- 
curate accounting.” 

The  size  of  Major  Kimerling’s 
staff  is  expected  to  remain  the  same 
under  the  automated  system.  Em- 
ployees who  were  manually  process- 
ing applicants  began  training  on  the 
new  equipment  in  late  summer. 
“The  Automated  AFEES  system  will 
allow  us  to  put  a larger  number  of 
applicants  through  the  station  with 
the  manpower  we  now  have.  The 
personnel  level  will  remain  the 
same,  but  our  efficiency  should  in- 
crease,” Major  Kimerling  com- 
mented. 

Baltimore  gets 
the  nod 

The  Baltimore  AFEES  was  chosen 
as  the  test  site  for  the  Automated 
AFEES  program  in  September,  1974. 
Major  Kimerling  describes  subse- 
quent events. 

“In  October  of  last  year,  a series 
of  liaison  visits  with  the  Computer 
Sciences  Corporation  (the  system 
contractor  for  the  project)  got  under- 
way. We  were  also  visited  by  Air 
Force  project  officers  from  Air 
Force  Electronics  System  Division, 
Hanscom  Air  Force  Base,  Mass.” 

The  computer,  a Digital  Electron- 
ics Corporation  PDF  11-40,  arrived 
in  March,  followed  in  April  by  some 
printers,  badge  readers,  and  other 
hardware. 

How  it  works 

Jim  Munson  is  the  Computer  Sci- 
ences Corporation  on-site  project  of- 
ficer, carrying  the  title  of  Systems 
Integration  Engineer.  He  and  the 
AFEES  staff  worked  closely  together 
in  preparation  for  the  big  day  when 
that  first  applicant  processed 
through  the  system. 

Air  Force  Lieutenant  Jeanne 
Worthington,  Baltimore  AFEES 
processing  officer  describes  the  pro- 


cedure. “Under  the  Automated 
AFEES  system,  the  applicant  is 
scheduled  in  advance.  That’s  the 
same  way  we  work  under  the  even- 
flow,  or  managed  flow  concept.” 

Now  comes  the  change.  “Input  is 
placed  in  the  computer  to  show  that 
the  applicant  is  coming  in.  The  com- 
puter is  told  not  only  who  is  coming 
in,  but  also  what  processing  the  per- 
son is  scheduled  for.” 

Mr.  Munson  took  up  the  narrative. 
“The  reception  and  orientation  peo- 
ple at  the  AFEES  front  desk  punch 
out  a plastic  badge  with  the  appli- 
cant’s social  security  number  on  it. 

“To  keep  things  clear,  the  appli- 
cant’s name  is  written  on  the  plastic 
card  or  badge.  For  the  computer’s 
purposes,  though,  only  the  coded  so- 
cial security  number  punching  is  im- 
portant.” 

Next,  the  applicant’s  name  is  en- 
tered into  the  computer  memory,  to- 
gether with  the  branch  of  service  for 
which  applying,  race,  sex,  date  of 
birth,  the  types  of  exams  and  proc- 
essing to  be  taken,  relevant  informa- 
tion about  prior  military  or  civilian 
service,  and  the  date  he  will  be  com- 
ing in  for  processing. 

The  computer  then  prints  out  a 
batch  of  pressure  sensitive  labels, 
each  containing  a basic  core  of  infor- 
mation about  the  applicant.  “These 
labels  will  be  used  on  test  tubes  and 
X-rays  from  the  medical  examina- 
tion, things  of  that  sort,”  Mr.  Mun- 
son pointed  out. 

The  plastic  badge  and  labels  are 
then  put  into  each  applicant’s  packet 
and  parked  at  the  front  desk  await- 
ing the  would-be  serviceperson’s 
arrival. 

The  first  thing  each  morning,  re- 
ception people  run  a list  of  all  appli- 
cants scheduled  for  that  day.  “From 
this  list,  the  AFEES  management 
can  see  exactly  what  the  day  prom- 
ises to  be,”  Mr.  Munson  noted. 

When  the  applicant’s  badge  is  in- 
serted into  the  front  desk’s  badge 
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la  Baltmore . . , 

reader,  it  signals  the  system  that  the 
applicant  has  arrived  and  is  about  to 
begin  testing. 

Another  list  can  now  be  run  from 
the  computer  showing,  by  type  of 
processing,  each  applicant  who  will 
be  coming. 

“The  medical  exam  people,  for  in- 
stance, use  this  list  as  a checkoff,” 
Mr.  Munson  said.  “When  they’ve 
tested  each  person  on  the  list,  they 
know  they’ve  completed  the  sched- 
uled applicants  for  the  day.” 

The  same  applies  to  other  process- 
ing areas.  Mental  testing  personnel, 
for  example,  also  get  a listing  of  the 
applicants  they  are  to  expect. 

The  applicant  carries  his  badge  to 
each  stop  along  the  processing 
chain.  At  each  stop,  the  processing 
staff  inserts  the  badge  into  a reader. 
The  reader  then  displays  a visual  re- 
quest for  specific  processing  infor- 
mation. The  staff  punches  the  data 
into  the  reader,  which  sends  it  to  the 
computer  for  storage  and  later  use. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  capa- 
bilities of  the  automated  system  is 
that  it  is  programmed  to  question 
data  that  doesn’t  seem  quite  right. 
For  example,  if  a person  punches  in 
height  and  weight  information 
showing  the  applicant  to  be  over- 
weight, the  badge  reader  will 
“beep,”  stop,  and  display  a message 
asking  that  the  staff  person  confirm 
or  correct  the  questionable  input. 

If  there  is  something  “out  of  toler- 
ance,” or  abnormal,  e.g.,  if  the  appli- 
cant is  heavier  than  the  acceptable 
weight  for  his  height,  the  printed 
form  produced  later  is  flagged  by 
the  computer.  An  asterisk  appears 
next  to  any  data  exceeding  the  pro- 
grammed tolerance. 

At  this  time,  the  examining  physi- 
cian takes  a look  at  the  two  medical 
forms  and  determines  if  the  appli- 
cant is  physically  qualified  for  en- 
listment. 

Mental  testing  works  much  the 
same  way.  The  applicant’s  answer 


sheet  is  scanned  by  a machine  called 
a “mark-sense”  device.  This 
mechanism  is  linked  to  the  comput- 
er which,  in  turn,  records  the  raw 
scores,  then  computes  and  records 
the  final  scores. 

As  with  the  medical  exam,  if  there 
is  something  out  of  tolerance,  if  the 
applicant  fails  a portion  of  the  exam, 
the  computer  flags  the  problem  area. 

When  the  applicant  has  completed 
all  processing,  and  is  qualified  to  en- 
list, the  computer  spits  out  an  enlist- 
ment agreement  ready  for  final  re- 
view and  signature.  The  computer 
also  prints  out  the  appropriate  travel 
orders  and  the  applicant  soon  is  on 
his  way  to  basic  training. 

Applicants  entering  the  Delayed 
Entry  Program  follow  the  same 
process,  the  only  difference  is  that 
test  scores  and  other  data  are  stored 
away  in  the  computer  until  ship- 


ment day  arrives.  At  that  time,  the 
final  documents  and  travel  orders 
are  prepared. 

What  it  is 

“What  we’re  automating  here,” 
Mr.  Munson  pointed  out,  “is  the  re- 
cording and  reporting  of  AFEES 
operations. 

“We’re  not  mechanizing  the  proc- 
ess itself.”  In  the  early  planning 
days,  some  of  the  program’s  mentors 
envisioned  a black-box  situation  into 
which  an  applicant  would  be 
shoved.  The  machine  would  go  to 
work  and  shortly,  out  would  pop  the 
new  enlistee  in  full  uniform,  with 
spitshined  shoes  and  a haircut. 

In  addition  to  accumulating  and 
recording  the  routine  information  of 
applicant  processing,  the  Automated 
AFEES  system  has  a more  formal  re- 
porting capability. 
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At  the  end  of  each  processing  day 
the  computer  forwards  to  USAREC 
a report  of  the  names  of  the  day’s 
applicants  and  the  results  of  their 
testing.  The  report  includes  the 
names  and  destinations  of  the  day’s 
enlistees,  and  it  documents  informa- 
tion on  applicants  who  entered  the 
DEP. 

Other  reports  can  be  run  as  need- 
ed. One  such  listing  is  a daily  med- 
ical summary,  extracted  from  the 
Standard  Forms  88  and  93.  The  sum- 
mary will  show  how  many  appli- 
cants had  abnormal  medical  test  re- 
sults by  type  of  physical  problem. 

AFEES  staff  members  operating 
the  equipment  required  special 
training  before  the  project  got  fully 
underway.  “The  program  includes 
both  formal  instruction  and  on-the- 
job  training,’’  according  to  Mr.  Mun- 
son, who  provides  the  schooling  as  a 


part  of  his  on-site  responsibilities. 
The  formal  instruction  began  in  Sep- 
tember, though  affected  employees 
underwent  initial  briefings  as  far 
back  as  spring. 

Employees  will  be  training  while 
processing  selected  applicants  from 
now  until  December.  At  that  time, 
the  system  becomes  fully  operation- 
al, and  the  program’s  initial  testing 
period  begins 

What  next? 

Until  March  1976,  the  system  will 
be  evaluated  by  USAREC  and  Air 
Force  project  officials.  Then  each 
will  submit  independent  assess- 
ments to  DoD  stating  whether  or  not 
they  consider  the  program  to  be 
cost-effective  at  Baltimore.  They  al- 
so will  evaluate  the  possibility  ol 
implementing  the  system  at  selected 
other  AFEES,  or  at  all  AFEES. 


In  Summary 

The  potential  of  the  Automated 
AFEES  system  is  virtually  unlim- 
ited. Its  planners  expect  that  it  will 
accomplish  the  following  goals; 

• reduce  handwritten  forms 

• reduce  errors  in  transcribing 
data 

• reduce  repetitive  clerical  opera- 
tions 

• provide  feedback  information 
for  all  armed  services. 

The  smooth,  routine  service  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  Automated 
AFEES  program  makes  a favorable 
impression  on  the  young  man  or 
woman  who  is  taking  his  or  her  very 
first  glance  at  armed  forces  opera- 
tions. 

Not  a bad  day’s  work,  you  might 
say.  And  it  all  starts  with  a little, 
plastic  card. 
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right  person 
right  place 


By  DEBBIE  GORMAN 

Editorial  Assistant,  R&CC  Journal 


What  job  in  USAREC  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  demanding,  yet 
one  of  the  most  misunderstood?  It’s 
the  job  of  the  guidance  counselor. 

He’s  the  person  who  must  close 
each  sale.  He  has  to  match  every  ap- 
plicant with  a job  and  a skill  that  he 
or  she  is  not  only  interested  in  and 
qualified  for,  but  one  that  will  also 
serve  the  Army’s  needs. 

Friend,  advisor,  administrative 
genius  and  salesman  are  all  parts  the 
guidance  counselor  must  play. 

Unfortunately,  the  guidance  coun- 
selor can  be  caught  in  the  middle  of 
an  impossible  situation.  A recruiter 
who  does  not  meet  his  objective 
could  place  the  blame  on  the  guid- 
ance counselor  saying,  “he  lost 
them.”  However,  when  the  recruiter 
reaches  the  100  percent  mark,  rarely 
is  the  glory  shared.  A DRC  com- 
mander who  is  shy  of  objective  may 
claim  “it’s  because  the  guidance 
counselor  won’t  early  ship.’’  On  the 
other  hand,  those  guidance  coun- 
selors who  are  guilty  of  “dipping  in- 
to the  DEP”  are  sure  to  receive  the 
wrath  of  USAREC  HQ. 

The  image  of  the  guidance  coun- 


selor is  often  unbefitting  such  an  im- 
portant task.  In  the  past  it  was  con- 
sidered a job  for  a recruiter  who 
couldn’t  make  it,  or  who  was  about 
to  be  relieved.  The  job  oftentimes 
looked  pretty  “cushy”  to  a flounder- 
ing recruiter. 

However,  the  job  of  the  guidance 
counselor  is  not  easy.  He  is  the  per- 
sonnel manager  for  all  of  the  Army’s 
new  accessions.  This  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly important  with  the  “right 
job  — right  man”  concept. 

It  is  fact  that  in  FY  74  the  Recruit- 
ing Command  met  the  numerical  ob- 
jective with  ease.  And  while  boost- 
ing the  quality  of  individuals  enlist- 
ing in  FY  75  was  considered  more 
difficult,  that  goal  was  met  also. 
Since  we  have  proved  that  the  Com- 
mand is  flexible  enough  to  meet 
DA’s  demands,  we  must  go  one  step 
further  in  FY  76.  Not  only  must  we 
garner  enough  recruits  of  the  right 
calibre,  we  must  be  certain  that 
these  people  are  placed  in  jobs  with 
skills  that  will  enable  the  Army  to 
function  the  most  efficiently.  That 
means  fewer  new  accessions  in 
MOSs  almost  filled  to  the  brink.  In- 


stead, we  must  place  enlistees  in 
training  schools  that,  while  not  as 
popular,  are  essential  to  the  overall 
mission  of  the  Army. 

“The  recruiter  sells  the  Army  — 
the  guidance  counselor  sells  the 
skills.”  That  should  be  the  law  of  the 
Recruiting  Command.  Unfortunate- 
ly, that  wasn’t  always  the  case,  lead- 
ing to  the  imbalance  of  MOSs 
throughout  the  Army,  and  the  loss  of 
training  seats  for  skills  the  Army 
really  needs. 

Pre-selling  a skill  makes  the  job  of 
getting  a qualified  person  into  a skill 
the  Army  needs  much  harder.  The 
applicant  often  must  be  unsold  on 
his  first  choice  and  re-sold  on  one 
that  is  available. 

Somewhere  there  is  a unit  that 
really  needs  a Laundry,  Bath  and  Im- 
pregnation Specialist.  Similarly, 
there’s  a young  person  who  would 
have  been  happy  to  fill  the  need  if 
he  hadn’t  been  sold  on  something 
else  before  he  met  with  the  guidance 
counselor.  Nothing  ruins  a guidance 
counselor’s  day  faster  than  to  see  an 
applicant  come  into  his  office  with 
an  Army  Occupational  Handbook  in 
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SFC  Ray  Force  receives  confirmation  of 
assignment  for  an  applicant  via  the  RE- 
QUEST system  on  the  opposite  page.  At 
right,  SFC  Force  counsels  applicant  Lewis 
Parker  at  the  AFEES  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  be- 
fore he  goes  in  the  DEP. 

hand,  page  corners  bent. 

The  guidance  counselor/recruiter 
relationship  should  be  like  a circle. 
If  the  recruiter  will  help  the  guid- 
ance counselor  do  his  job,  the  guid- 
ance counselor  can  in  turn  help  the 
recruiter  to  enlist  all  of  the  qualified 
applicants  he  sends  through  the 
AFEES. 

There  are  many  different  ways  a 
recruiter  can  aid  a guidance  coun- 
selor in  closing  a sale. 

One  way  of  course,  is  to  empha- 
size the  Army  and  not  a skill.  You 
may  have  to  alter  your  selling  tech- 
niques a little,  but  you  can  do  it  or 
you  wouldn’t  be  an  Army  recruiter. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  be  sure 
that  each  applicant  a recruiter  sends 
through  the  AFEES  has  everything 
he  needs  to  accomplish  an  enlist- 
ment. The  guidance  counselor  does 
not  always  have  the  time  to  re-do 
paper  work  that  is  not  complete  and 
correct,  or  to  track  down  paper  work 
that  is  missing.  In  many  cases,  he 
must  send  the  applicant  home  until 
his  case  file  is  completed,  which  is 
frustrating  for  everyone,  especially 
the  applicant.  It’s  the  guidance  coun- 


selor’s job  to  close  the  sale,  but  it’s 
the  recruiter’s  job  to  make  sure  he 
has  everything  he  needs  to  do  it. 

Another  thing  that  recruiters 
should  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  "evenflow”  concept  be- 
gins with  them.  It  is  to  everyone’s 
advantage  to  spread  the  work  load 
evenly.  The  more  time  a guidance 
counselor  can  spend  with  the  appli- 
cant, the  more  satisfied  the  applicant 
will  be,  and  the  better  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  sign  on  the  dotted 
line.  Let  the  guidance  counselor 
know  who  is  coming  and  if  there  are 
any  changes  to  the  schedule. 

The  Delayed  Entry  Program  is  a 
useful  counseling  tool.  It  can  pro- 
vide the  flexibility  necessary  to  take 
some  of  the  pressure  off  both  the 
counselor  and  the  recruiter.  In  fact, 
Sergeant  First  Class  Roy  F’orce,  a 
guidance  counselor  in  the  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  AFEES  feels  that  the  best 
recruiter  in  his  area  is  the  one  who 
fully  uses  the  DEP.  The  recruiter 
never  has  to  worry  about  when  an 
applicant  goes  in  because  he  always 
has  enough  tucked  away  in  the  DEP 
to  make  objective. 


Also  important  to  the  guidance 
counselor’s  job  is  free  communica- 
tion. He  needs  to  be  able  to  talk  with 
the  recruiter,  area  commander  or 
DRC  commander  to  solve  problems 
that  might  arise.  It  could  prevent 
sending  someone  home  from  the 
AFEES  qualified  but  not  enlisted. 
One  way  to  establish  communica- 
tions is  to  have  a specific  point  of 
contact  in  each  station  to  be  able  to 
get  needed  information  quickly. 

Of  course,  teamwork  is  essential. 
An  example  of  a good  working  rela- 
tionship between  counselors  and  re- 
cruiters is  the  Columbus  DRC  and 
the  primarily  rural  area  surrounding 
it.  If  an  applicant  from  "out  in  the 
sticks’’  loses  a birth  certificate,  the 
guidance  counselor  can  call  one  of 
the  city  recruiters  who  will  go 
downtown  to  get  verification.  Sure, 
it  takes  a little  of  another  recruiter’s 
time,  but  it’s  for  a good  cause. 

If  the  recruiter  will  do  what  he 
can  to  help  the  guidance  counselor 
do  his  job  properly,  he  will  never 
have  to  worry  that  the  guidance 
counselor  isn’t  doing  everything  he 
can  to  make  every  sale.  Wi 
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How  does  0 mere  mortal 

manage  to  monage  on  AFBS? 


The  Armed  Forces  Examining  and 
Entrance  Station  is  the  last  step  in 
the  recruiting  process  and  the  first 
step  in  military  life.  In  comes  a civil- 
ian and  out  goes  a recruit.  A smooth- 
ly run  AFEES  will  give  an  applicant 
a good  first  impression  of  the  mili- 
tary, and  a poorly  run  one.  . . . Well, 
you  know  that  story! 

The  AFEES  commander  is,  of 
course,  responsible  for  pulling  to- 
gether the  diverse  functions  within 


the  organization.  Working  with  sev- 
eral services,  civilians,  budget  mat- 
ters, supply  and  applicants  can  be 
mind  boggling,  to  say  the  least.  So 
how  does  a mere  mortal  manage  to 
manage  an  AFEES? 

As  with  all  military  organizations, 
the  AFEES  “manager”  has  a “bible” 
for  operating;  AR  601-270.  This, 
along  with  regional  supplements, 
can  be  used  for  general  guidance, 
but  cannot  do  much  to  solve  local 


problems.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  AFEES  is  a DoD  function, 
not  Army.  According  to  USAF 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  P.  Klein- 
smith,  Jr.,  who  was  (prior  to  his  1 
September  retirement)  the  AFEES 
commander  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
there  are  tools  available  to  make  the 
job  a little  easier. 

He  feels  that  “everything  starts  at 
the  grass  roots  with  the  recruiter  — 
including  evenflow,  accuracy  of  pro- 


Every  AFSS  needs  a Jerry  Bell 


There  is  no  doubt  that  rules, 
regulations  and  job  descriptions 
are  important.  It  would  be  difficult 
— no,  impossible  — to  run  an 
AFEES  without  them.  However,  just 
as  important  to  a successful  opera- 
tion are  competent,  staff  personnel; 
the  kind  of  people  who  work  espe- 
cially hard  to  see  that  every  enlist- 


ment goes  without  a hitch. 

The  service  liaison  NCOs  at  the 
Columbus  AFEES  all  agree  that 
every  AFEES  needs  a “Jerry  Bell” 
to  keep  things  running  smoothly. 

Jerry  is  a military  personnel  su- 
pervisory clerk  who  works  with  en- 
listment forms  for  the  various  ser- 
vices at  the  AFEES.  Her  job  is  to 


check  for  correctness  and  com- 
pleteness of  forms  and  she  takes 
her  responsibility  very  seriously. 
“The  information  has  to  be  right.  It 
can’t  be  incorrect,”  she  explains. 
“People  depend  on  those  records.” 

Instead  of  sending  applicants 
back  to  the  guidance  counselors 
with  incorrect  forms,  she  takes  the 
task  on  herself.  “Applicants  are 
confused.  They  don’t  understand 
what  is  wrong  and  after  waiting  a 
long  time,  they  become  agitated. 
This  is  a new  experience  for  them.” 

Jerry  goes  out  of  her  way  to  es- 
tablish a good  rapport  with  the  ser- 
vice liaison  people.  Rather  than 
storming  into  their  offices  and 
throwing  a stack  of  unsatisfactory 
forms  on  the  desk,  she  explains  the 
problem  and  helps  them  get  it  right. 
“Counseling  is  a hard  job,”  accord- 
ing to  Jerry. 

Above  all,  Jerry  wants  to  save  the 
applicant  “the  hassle.”  After  all, 
she^knows  that  the  applicants  and 
the  liaison  people  are  depending  on 
her. 
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jections  and  testing.  The  recruiter 
must  help  to  keep  things  running 
smoothly. 

Colonel  Kleinsmith  emphasized 
the  importance  of  “evenflow.”  He 
feels  that  the  best  way  to  run  an 


USAF  LTC  Charles  P.  Kleinsmith 


AFEES  is  to  utilize  all  resources  on 
a daily  basis.  “You  can’t  store  facili- 
ties and  manpower,  expecting  to 
save  them  until  the  last,”  he  said. 

During  his  tour  with  the  AFEES, 
he  made  it  his  business  to  know  the 
objectives  of  all  the  services  and  to 
keep  track  of  how  many  applicants 
were  processed  and  enlisted  on  a 
daily  basis.  When  he  could  see  that  a 
particular  service  was  falling  short, 
he  would  tell  that  service’s  district 
commander  exactly  where  he  stood 
and  would  work  with  him  to  get 
things  on  a more  even  keel. 

He  also  stressed  the  importance  of 
all  the  services  working  together 
with  the  AFEES.  For  example,  when 
the  Air  Force  wanted  to  send 
through  the  AFEES  the  “Findlay 
40,”  a group  of  40  applicants  from 
Findlay,  Ohio,  to  be  shipped  on  the 


same  day,  they  let  Lt.Col.  Kleinsmith 
know  ahead  of  time.  That  way  extra 
facilities  and  personnel  were  avail- 
able to  take  care  of  the  special 
group,  cutting  down  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  conflict. 

Accurate  projection  of  applicants 
into  the  AFEES  is  also  important  to 
management.  Doctors  need  to  be 
contracted  if  there  is  going  to  be  a 
crunch,  and  airline  reservations  can- 
celled if  there  will  be  a lull.  Appli- 
cants become  disillusioned  when  all 
they  do  is  “hurry  up  and  wait”  and 
airlines  get  testy  if  ten  reservations 
for  a flight  are  made  and  only  two 
seats  are  filled. 

Through  experience,  Lt.Col.  Klein- 
smith also  learned  the  value  of  send- 
ing only  qualified  people  through 
the  AFEES.  He  found  that  even 
though  fewer  people  actually  went 
through  the  examination  process, 
just  as  many  enlisted. 

“SPEAR  should  be,  introduced 
DoD  wide,”  according  to  Lt.Col. 
Kleinsmith,  referring  to  the  Army’s 


pre-qualifying  physical  test.  “It 
saves  a lot  of  money  and  manpower 
by  cutting  down  on  the  number  of 
physical  disqualifications.” 

Another  service  often  available 
and  helpful  to  the  AFEES  command- 
er is  the  USO.  They  provide  coffee 
and  donuts  to  waiting  applicants  and 
stock  waiting  areas  with  books  and 
games.  USO  workers  have  even 
been  known  to  sit  in  as  a fourth  for 
pinochle.  They  can  help  to  make  the 
day  a little  less  tense  and  boring  by 
providing  a relaxing  and  friendly  at- 
mosphere. 

In  every  facet  of  running  an 
AFEES,  the  applicant’s  convenience 
and  well-being  is  foremost.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  new  recruit  start 
military  life  on  the  right  foot.  ^ 


Editor’s  note:  An  end  oi  tour  report,  written 
by  Major  Edgar  L.  Neaion  ot  the  Phoenix 
AFEES  and  circuiated  throughout  the  Com- 
mand, otters  an  in-depth  look  at  some  of  the 
problems  facing  AFEES  commanders  as 
weii  as  viabie  soiutions  avaiiabie  to  them. 


The  end  resuit 
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TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS  in  the 

basic  pay  for  Army  privates  is  one  of  the  things  that 
Sergeant  First  Class  Earl  Anderson,  station  com- 
mander of  the  Golden  Gate  Recruiting  Station  stress- 
es to  his  prospects. 


CorporaJ; 


U.S.  ARMY 


PBIVJTf 

$344.10 tIHTH 

CORPCSH 

$414,304  MONTH 


SFC  Earl  Anderson  talks  to  newly-enlisted  Private  Stephan  T. 
Burnett  about  Army  pay. 

Prominently  displayed  in  his  office,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco DRG  recruiter  has  posters  advertising  the  basic 
pay  of  privates  and  corporals  in  1775,  and  in  1975. 
(San  Francisco  DRG) 


AFTER  WHAT  HAPPENED  to  SFC  Norman  D. 
Tengesdahl  he  may  have  second  thoughts  about  hav- 
ing any  more  picnics  for  his  DEPers. 

The  lakeside  picnic  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  recruiter 
held  for  his  35  DEPers  was  going  well.  That  is,  until 
his  quests  decided  that  all  recruiters  present  should 
go  for  a swim  — even  if  they  didn’t  want  to.  Soon  all 
the  Arcade  street  recruiters  were  tossed  into  the 
drink.  The  wet  recruiters  included  SFG  Tengesdahl, 
SFC  Mike  Ward,  SFC  Donald  A.  McCollough,  SSG 
William  R.  Elmstrom  and  SSG  James  E.  Misialek. 

After  the  recruiters  recovered  their  powers  of  per- 
suasion they  managed  to  talk  their  way  back  to  shore. 
Then  they  proceeded  to  toss  their  DEPers  into  the 
water. 

Even  though  things  didn’t  turn  out  quite  the  way  he 
planned,  Tengesdahl  is  getting  ready  for  another  pic- 
nic. Maybe  he  should  bring  an  inner-tube.  (Min- 
neapolis DRG) 

A NINE-YEAR-OLD  GIRL’S  CLASS  PROJECT  in 

Maryville,  Mo.,  turned  out  to  be  a boost  in  Army  re- 
cruiting because  her  father  is  the  local  Army  re- 
cruiter. 

Michael  Foy,  daughter  of  SFC  Edward  Foy,  was  re- 
quired to  write  a radio  commercial  for  a class  contest, 
and  she  wrote  about  something  she  knew:  the  Army. 


“Hey!  All  you  people  who  want  to  join  the  Army 
come  to  see  Ed  Foy  at  West  Third  Street.  But  don’t  be 
overweight  or  you  can’t  join.  There  will  be  a hard  test 
and  join  the  people  who’ve  joined  the  Army.” 

The  contest  judge,  Larry  Cantrell,  a local  disc 
jockey  for  KNIM  radio  in  Maryville,  awarded  her 
spot  fourth  place  in  the  contest  and  aired  all  the  win- 
ning commercials  on  the  station.  (Mae  Davenport, 
Kansas  City  DRG) 

A PRESS  CONFERENCE  is  a press  conference, 
but  Phoenix  DRG  turned  one  into  a learning  experi- 
ence for  student  journalists  while  introducing  edu- 
cators to  Project  AHEAD. 

High  school  newspaper  reporters,  editors  and 
journalism  advisors  of  the  Clark  County  School  Dis- 
trict in  Nevada  were  invited  to  attend  a press  confer- 
ence earlier  this  year.  Representatives  of  local  news 
media  were  also  invited,  to  function  as  news  gather- 
ers and  to  provide  friendly  critiques  of  the  student 
journalists  in  their  performances. 

The  focus  of  the  press  conference  was  the  Army’s 
educational  opportunities.  Information  packets  had 
been  sent  to  the  student  journalists  two  weeks  before 
the  press  conference.  Armed  with  basic  information 
on  Project  AHEAD,  they  were  able  to  approach  the 
conference  as  informed  questioners.  The  press  con- 
ference also  enabled  the  University  of  Nevada  at  Las 
Vegas  and  Clark  County  Community  College  to  for- 
mally announce  their  participation  in  the  project. 

Local  news  media  representatives  provided  com- 
ments on  the  students’  abilities  in  asking  questions, 
getting  pertinent  information,  the  type  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  questions  and  other  points  which  were 
observed.  (Phoenix  DRG) 

THE  OLD  ARMY  AND  THE  NEW  ARMY  were  on 
display  almost  side-by-side  at  Valley  Forge  National 
Park,  Pa.,  as  members  of  the  3d  Infantry  Old  Guard” 
and  the  5th  Special  Forces  Group  took  part  in  “Army 
Day”  at  Valley  Forge. 

Highlighting  the  Old  Army  was  the  replica  of  the 
“Commander-in-Chief’s  Guard”  from  the  3d  Infantry 
performing  a musket  fire  according  to  the  manual  of 
arms  written  by  Baron  Friedrich  von  Steuben  during 
the  Revolution. 

By  contrast,  the  Army  of  today  was  represented  by 
the  “Green  Berets”  demonstrating  current  field  sur- 
vival techniques  with  a modern  field  encampment 
and  weapons  exhibition.  (Phil  Sheridan,  Philadelphia 
DRG) 
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OLD  TROPHIES  never  die,  they  just  get  retired  in 
the  Dallas  DRC,  and  Sergeant  Sam  Hinson  of  Rich- 
ardson, Tex.,  was  the  one  who  did  it. 

The  Dallas  DRC  and  the  Dallas  chanter  of  the  As- 


Sergeant  Sam  Hinson  and  his  “Campaigner"  trophy. 

sociation  of  the  United  States  Army  developed  a 
“Campaigner”  trophy  to  be  awarded  to  the  DRC’s  top 
recruiter  each  month  during  FY  75.  After  winning 
the  trophy  three  times  in  the  fiscal  year,  SGT  Hinson 
retired  the  AUSA-donated  trophy  which  is  topped 
with  a drill  sergeant’s  hat.  (Dallas  DRC) 

ONE  LETTER  AND  ONE  POSTAGE  STAMP  re- 
sulted in  about  300,000  exposures  for  a Kansas  City 
DRC  recruiter  as  he  took  advantage  of  one  way  to  put 
the  Army  before  the  people  in  a metropolitan  area. 

Staff  Sergeant  Billy  Cockerham,  Lee’s  Summit, 
Mo.,  was  reading  a letter  written  to  “Dear  Joyce”  in 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  circulation  about  300,000.  Joyce 
Lain  Kennedy  writes  a syndicated  column  that  is 
published  in  the  Star,  and  she  was  answering  a 
mother  who  wanted  information  about  truck  driving 
for  her  son.  Joyce  Kennedy  mentioned  several 
schools,  but  failed  to  mention  the  Army. 

Sergeant  Cockerham  wrote  to  her,  and  here  are  ex- 
cerpts from  his  letter  and  her  reply: 

“Dear  Joyce;  I recently  read  your  column  ...  I feel 
that  one  school  was  overlooked  and  that’s  why  I’m 
writing.  The  school  I represent  will  train  an  individ- 
ual . . . pay  him  nearly  $100  a week  to  attend  school 
. . . after  training,  he  will  be  able  to  choose  the  loca- 
tion where  he  would  like  to  work  ...  So  I kind  of 
think  of  us  as  special,  my  employer  and  I.  We  should 
be  worth  mentioning.  My  School?  The  United  States 
Army.” 


The  reply:  “Like  many  who  deal  with  career  infor- 
mation, I keep  forgetting  that  . . . the  5 military  ser- 
vices together  offer  some  half-million  entry-level 
jobs  each  year.  And  that’s  certainly  worth  mention- 
ing. The  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  Air  Force  and  Coast 
Guard  have,  in  effect,  become  large,  diverse  national 
public  service  employers  that  offer  some  of  the  best 
available  training  for  work.  Moreover,  many  military 
jobs  have  civilian  counterparts,  an  attractive  feature 
for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  make  military  work  a 
lifetime  career  ...  As  with  all  types  of  employment, 
military  work  has  its  drawbacks,  but  it’s  definitely 
worth  checking  into  as  a training  and  employment 
option.”  (Mae  Davenport,  Kansas  City  DRC) 

ARMY  RECRUITING  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL,  as  it 
is  in  Houston  where  Miss  Kimberly  Tomes  repre- 
sents the  US  Army  as  Miss  US  Army  Recruiting. 


Miss 

Kimberly 

Tomes, 

not 

your 

typical 

Texas 

“Aggie,"  is 

crowned  by 

Major  Elwin 

Peterson, 

Houston  DRC  XO. 


Members  of  the  Houston  West  recruiting  area 
picked  Kimberly,  a junior  at  Texas  A&M,  to  wear  the 
Army  banner.  She  was  the  first  runner-up  in  the 
Miss  USA-World  beauty  pageant  held  in  1974. 

She  said  that  she  is  willing  to  travel  for  other  DRCs 
as  a goodwill  ambassador  for  Army  recruiting,  and 
Dallas  DRC  has  already  put  in  a bid  for  her  to  appear 
there.  (Barbara  Saimons,  Houston  DRC) 


THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  NERRC  Invitational  Golf 
Tournament,  held  at  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  was  won  by 
Staff  Sergeant  Melvin  Washington  of  the  Philadel- 
phia DRC.  (SP5  Paul  Kaminski,  A&SP,  NERRC) 
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“GO  ARMY”  on  the  sides  of  his  1968  Chevrolet  Ca- 
maro  is  seen  by  drag  race  spectators  around  Golds- 
boro, N.C.,  as  Sergeant  First  Class  Diamond  Gore 
continues  to  collect  race  trophies. 

“Lots  of  times  young  people  come  up  to  me  after  a 
race  to  look  the  car  over.”  SFC  Gore  said,  "and  the 
subject  of  the  Army  usually  comes  up.”  With  19  years 
in  the  Army,  he  feels  that  his  interest  in  racing  gives 
him  a dependable  bridge  to  today’s  quality  prospect. 

Sergeant  Gore  has  raced  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  and  has  won  over  50  trophies.  As  a 
recruiter  in  Goldsboro,  he  credits  much  of  his  re- 
cruiting success  to  the  success  he  has  had  on  the  drag 
strip.  (M.  J.  Griffin,  Raleigh  DRC) 


ALMOST  AS  IMPORTANT  as  who  you  enlist,  is 
what  her  father  does. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Sergeant  Joe  Camarata  recruited 
Miss  Elizabeth  Neville,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  first 
Project  AHEAD  student  from  Slippery  Rock  State 
College.  Her  father.  Garland  Neville,  is  a cameraman 
for  WIIC-TV  in  Pittsburgh,  and  he  helped  arrange 
her  interview  on  a local  TV  talk  show. 


SGT  Camarata,  Miss  Neville,  and  her  father  (behind  the 
camera). 


Appearing  on  the  show  was  SGT  Camarata,  ex- 
plaining the  Army’s  educational  opportunities  to  the 
TV  audience.  (Dave  Mazer,  Pittsburgh  DRC) 


IT  WAS  THE  BEST  YEAR  EVER  for  high  school 
ASVAB  testing  according  to  figures  maintained  by 
the  Armed  Forces  Vocational  Testing  Group  at  Ran- 
dolph AFB,  Tex.  The  1974-75  school  year  saw  1.3  mil- 
lion students  tested  in  more  than  15,800  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

The  1.3  million  figure  is  a jump  of  over  200.000 
over  the  previous  school  year,  and  represents  a four- 
fold increase  over  the  number  of  students  participat- 
ing in  the  program  in  school  year  1968-69,  the  first 


year  that  a common  test  was  used  by  all  services. 

The  Army  led  in  testing  students  with  about  55 
percent  of  the  total,  followed  by  the  Navy  with  22 
percent,  the  Air  Force  with  18  percent,  with  the  US 
Goast  Guard  and  Marines  testing  the  balance.  (lO, 
AFVTG) 

THE  REENLISTMENT  TEAM  of  Master  Sergeant 
Howard  Clifford  and  SFC  Hope  Miller  brought  the 
USAREC  semi-annual  Reenlistment  Trophy  to  the 
Northeastern  Regional  Recruiting  Command  for  the 
first  half  of  FY  1975. 

The  region  received  the  trophy  for  achieving  140 
percent  of  its  assigned  reenlistment  objective.  (SP5 
Paul  Kaminski,  A&SP,  NERRC) 

“GLAMORAMA”  was  the  name  of  the  beauty  and 
fashion  show  sponsored  by  the  Denver  Merchants 
Association,  and  the  guests  of  honor  — in  fact  the 
only  guests  — were  the  WACs  from  Fitzsimmons 
Army  Medical  Center,  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  and 
the  Denver  DRC. 

A bonus  which  helped  enlistments  was  that  wom- 
en in  the  DEP  there  were  invited  and  urged  to  bring 
their  friends  to  the  Saturday  affair. 

Professional  beauticians,  cosmeticians  and  hair 
stylists  from  major  Denver  beauty  firms  gave  the  70- 
plus  WAC  and  DEP  participants  free  facials,  hairdos, 
and  fashion  tips. 

Nadine  Cantwerk,  coordinator  for  the  event,  ex- 
plained why  Denver  merchants  were  sponsoring  the 
event:  “My  associates  and  I felt  that  both  the  mili- 
tary person  and  the  average  businessmen  had  been 
victims  of  stereotypes  created  by  the  actions  of  a 
small,  unrepresentative  sample.  We  feel  that  local 
Denver  merchants  can  do  something  about  the  situa- 
tion.” 

According  to  Corporal  Nancy  Dinger,  a Denver 
DRC  WAC  counselor,  all  participants  were  wel- 
comed at  the  door  of  the  Lowry  AFB  NCO  Club  and 
were  made  to  feel  instantly  welcome.  “All  partici- 
pants joined  various  groups  according  to  individual 
interests.  One  group  was  learning  how  to  apply 
makeup  suitable  for  different  times  of  the  day  with 
different  types  of  apparel.  Another  group  was  learn- 
ing ways  to  use  ribbons,  scarves,  pins  and  jewelry  to 
achieve  different  effects  with  the  same  basic  ensem- 
ble. Other  groups  were  learning  how  to  style  hair.” 

Glamorama  coordinator  Nadine  Cantwerk  said 
that  “the  concept  was  well  received  by  the  mer- 
chants and  the  women,  and  we're  grateful  we  could 
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do  something  special  for  our  women  in  uniform.” 
(Denver  DRC) 


PROJECT  AHEAD  IS  GETTING  AHEAD  with 
double  and  triple  coverage  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  all 
because  the  DRC  got  a sign  advertising  Project 
AHEAD  in  a certain  spot. 

Montgomery  recruiters  requested  that  a certain 
billboard  be  purchased  at  Paterson  Baseball  Field, 
and  everyone  attending  the  high  school  baseball 
games  can  see  it.  Almost  anyone  reading  the  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser  or  watching  the  evening  news  on 
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Florence, 
EM  Take 
Decisions 

By  DAVID  HERD 

Advertiser  Sports  Writer 

East  Montgomery  broke 

Wednesday  night  at  Pater- 
son Field  with  a four-run  ral- 
ly m the  sixth  inning  to  post  a 
$-1  decisionover  Dothan  in 
the  State  Dixie  Majors  base- 
ball tournament 

Earlier  Florence  bested 
Montgomery  Gray  4-2  Both 
Dothan  and  Montgomery 
Gray  were  eliminated  from 
the  event 

In  a late  contest  two-lime 
Slate  titlist  Reiser  met  Pri- 
chard American  in  the  win- 
ners bracket  finals 

With  one  out  in  the  sixth  in- 
ning. Brad  McCann  maneu- 
vered a walk  from  a Dothan 
burler,  Scott  Whatley  to 

Third  baseman  Jimmy 
Reeves  then  lined  a first- 
putch  single  to  right  that  sent 
McCann  to  third  Pinch- 
runner  Randy  Perry  then  re- 
placed .McCann 

Hurler  John  Hanson  then 
laid  down  a perfectsingle  to 
pitcher  Whatley  that  allowed 
Perry  to  score  from  third 
and  break  the  lie  Pinch  run- 
ner Greg  Thrash  then  re- 
placed Hanson 


Mike  Lee  Hustles  Into  Second  With  Double 

Dothan's  Mike  Eniz  Awaits  Ule  Throw  in  EM's  5-1  Win 


^e^'lhe  cente'rfieldeJ'rhiad  "R  K|  l G ^ ^ 


Reeves  scored  easily  from 

around  second  toward  third 
as  Thrash  was  hustling  back 
to  third  also  In  the  rundown 

involving  both  runners.  SAVANNAH  — The  Sav-  opportunity  to  win  the  game  lasgues  then  sacrificed  Cum- 


On  All-Star  Eve 


Wil 


MINNEAPOLIS  (AF 
men's  intercollegiate 
department  at  the  Unii 
Minnesota  has  been  gi 
Oct  I to  clear  itself  oi 
mated  100  violations  of 
Collegiate  Athletic  As: 

"We'll  be  awfully  r 
repond  within  60  day 
Dr  Stan  Kegler.  a ui 
vice  president  who  c 
Wednesday  s news  co 
at  which  lime  the  set 
cially  recognized  its  ; 
with  the  NCAA 

Remember,  they  hi 
investigating  at  their  le 
the  past  year  said 
who  described  the  all 
as  substantial  " and 
ing 

Kegler  would  not  s 
programs  are  affecles 
investigation  although 
basketball  Coach  Bill 
man  has  retained  an  all 
connection  with  the 
Kegler  said  he  couldi 

ligation  or  if  the  cha 
eluded  the  Minnesota 
program 

However,  he  said  th 
has  hired  an  attorney 
duct  an  investigation  o 
half  He  also  said  se\ 
fluenlial  alumni  are  mi 
in  the  report 

"The  insliluUon  is  b 
vesligaled.  not  a coaci 
Kegler  "The  NCAA  w 


Part  of  a page  in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser. 

TV  can  see  the  billboard  too.  During  one  game,  Ad- 
vertiser staff  photographer  Roger  Wentkowski 
caught  the  action  right  in  front  of  the  Project 
AHEAD  sign.  It  is  also  seen  on  TV  when  the  TV  pho- 
tographer shoots  action  of  the  pitcher  or  at  first  base. 
(Kay  Frohlic,  Montgomery  DRC) 


THE  BEST  DECORATED  CAR  became  a tangled 
mass  of  metal,  but  that  was  the  idea  in  the  first  place. 

It  was  a 1957  Buick  in  the  Northern  Wisconsin 
State  Fair  demolition  derby  and  driver  Sergeant  First 
Class  Charles  D,  Allen  smashed  it  to  smithereens. 
Allen,  commander  of  the  Eau  Claire  Recruiting  Sta- 
tion, remained  in  one  piece. 


But  "U.S.  Army  76”  had  one  brief  moment  of  glory 
before  being  smashed.  As  it  and  39  other  cars  parad- 
ed before  the  stands  prior  to  the  show,  the  red,  white 
and  blue  “76”  was  acclaimed  “Best  Decorated  Car” 
by  the  10,000  fans  who  were  there  for  the  smashups. 

With  “Army”  all  over  it  SEC  Allen  collected  a 
great  plug  for  Army  recruiting  before  he  drove  the 
car  to  destruction.  (SEC  Jim  Klett,  Minneapolis  DRC) 


THERE  IS  SOMETHING  ABOUT  EUROPE  that 
attracts  people.  News  from  the  3d  Armored  Division 
is  that  once  they  are  there,  they  want  to  stay  there. 

According  to  4th  Quarter,  FY  75  figures,  1,773  men 
and  women  chose  to  reenlist  in  the  3d  Armd  Div,  and 
since  the  division’s  reenlistment  objective  was  1,437, 
the  division’s  reenlistment  percentage  was  123  per- 
cent, tops  in  USAREUR. 

Of  the  1,733  people  who  reenlisted,  1,302  of  them 
chose  to  stay  at  their  present  duty  station.  (SP4  Katy 
Murray,  3d  Armd  Div  lO) 

TAKING  ADVANTAGE  of  a seemingly  common- 
place event  can  pay  off  in  publicity  dividends.  Ser- 
geant First  Class  Larry  Hyliard  explained  how. 

“Miss  Louann  Bevins  had  enlisted  in  the  DEP  for 
training  as  an  air  traffic  controller,  so  I arranged  a 
tour  of  the  control  tower  at  the  Kalamazoo  Airport.” 

After  getting  the  OK  from  Richard  Wheaton,  the 
FAA  control  tower  chief,  Hyliard  called  the  Kalama- 
zoo Gazette  to  let  them  know  the  tour  was  on. 


■f  ^ 

.Sir 

DEPer  Louann  Bevins,  Richard  Wheaton  of  the  FAA,  and  SFC 
Hyliard  in  the  control  tower  of  Kalamazoo  Airport. 


The  result  of  his  efforts  was  a quarter-page  story 
with  photo.  Hyliard  reports  that  he  has  received  fav- 
orable response  to  the  exposure  of  a situation  which 
at  first  appeared  to  be  lacking  in  publicity  potential. 
(Michael  Galbreath,  Lansing  DRC)  JT 
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Note:  Variances  and  changes  in  management  of  objectives 
for  the  month  of  August  have  necessitated  the  elimination  of 
quantitative  objective  comparisons  this  month. 


NE  SE  SW  MW  W CMD 

Percent  of  FY  76  objective  accomplished  as  of  30  Septem- 
ber 


100 


r I 
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NE  SE  SW  MW  W CMD 

Percentage  distribution  of  Non-Prior  Service  High  School 
Diploma  graduate  and  NPS  male  Category  IVs  by  region 
as  of  30  September. 


August  QIPS  credits/recruit* 
RRCs 


1.  SERRC 

5.619 

2.  NERRC 

4.864 

3.  WRRC 

4.754 

4.  MWRRC 

4,719 

5.  SWRRC 

4.421 

Command 

4.907 

1 Jacksonville 

7.159 

33  Providence 

4.788 

2 Montgomery 

6.185 

34  Phoenix 

4.772 

3 San  Juan 

6.126 

35  New  York 

4.767 

4 Columbia 

5.813 

36  Los  Angeles 

4.764 

5 Des  Moines 

5.806 

37  San  Francisco 

4.748 

6 Charlotte 

5.638 

30  Boise 

4.745 

7 Sioux  Falls 

5.636 

39  Oklahoma  City 

4.722 

8 Nashville 

5.596 

40  Atlanta 

4.719 

9 Raleigh 

5.590 

41  Indianapolis 

4.672 

10  Fargo 

5.512 

42  Kansas  City 

4.657 

11  Concord 

5.500 

43  Newburgh 

4.613 

12  Miami 

5.371 

44  Pittsburgh 

4 599 

13  Harrisburg 

5.358 

45  Beckley 

4.574 

14  Richmond 

5.306 

46  St.  Louis 

4.562 

15  Boston 

5.290 

47  Washington  (DC) 

4.558 

16  New  Haven 

5.289 

48  Philadelphia 

4.542 

17  Syracuse 

5.173 

49  Santa  Ana 

4.541 

18  Milwaukee 

5.145 

50  Dallas 

4.529 

19  Columbus 

5.108 

Newark 

4.529 

20  Albany 

5.106 

52  Jackson 

4.525 

21  Seattle 

5.067 

53  Lansing 

4.519 

22  Helena 

5.039 

54  Cleveland 

4.392 

23  Niagara  Falls 

5.030 

55  Albuquerque 

4.388 

24  Cincinnati 

4.962 

56  Louisville 

4.377 

25  Omaha 

4.953 

57  Detroit 

4.323 

26  Peoria 

4.910 

58  New  Orleans 

4.309 

27  Honolulu 

4.905 

59  Little  Rock 

4.299 

28  Baltimore 

4.898 

60  San  Antonio 

4.297 

29  Portland 

4.888 

61  Chicago 

4.216 

30  Amarillo 

4.836 

62  Denver 

4,146 

31  Sacramento 

4.831 

63  Salt  Lake  City 

4,136 

32  Minneapolis 

4 819 

64  Houston 

4.034 

•Rankings  based  on  preliminary  information  received  from  regions.  Does  not  include 
bonus  credits. 


August  QIPS  credits/recruiter* 
RRCs 


1.  SERRC 

20,598 

2.  WRRC 

14.121 

3.  SWRRC 

13.420 

4.  NERRC 

11.371 

5.  MWRRC 

8.730 

Command 

12.805 

1 Jacksonville 

29.360 

33  San  Francisco 

11.583 

2 Montgomery 

25.341 

34  Newark 

11.452 

3 Miami 

23.740 

35  Boise 

1 1 .000 

4 San  Juan 

23.327 

36  Niagara  Falls 

10  844 

5 Columbia 

23.254 

37  New  Haven 

10,729 

6 Honolulu 

21.458 

38  Helena 

10.708 

7 Charlotte 

21.000 

39  Amarillo 

10.697 

8 Raleigh 

20.146 

40  San  Antonio 

10.585 

9 Nashville 

19.310 

41  Detroit 

10.530 

10  Jackson 

18.527 

42  Providence 

10.433 

11  Dallas 

17.602 

43  Salt  Lake  City 

10  390 

12  Atlanta 

17.534 

44  Boston 

10.343 

13  Santa  Ana 

17.463 

45  Syracuse 

10.269 

14  New  Orleans 

17.333 

46  Denver 

10.061 

15  Richmond 

16.883 

47  Kansas  City 

9.896 

16  Phoenix 

15.907 

48  Lansing 

9.867 

17  Washington 

15.629 

49  Harrisburg 

9.390 

18  Portland 

15.232 

50  Indianapolis 

9.252 

19  Little  Rock 

15.014 

51  Newburgh 

8.962 

20  Los  Angeles 

14.441 

52  Chicago 

8.856 

21  Sacramento 

14.278 

53  Pittsburgh 

8.848 

22  Oklahoma  City 

13.973 

54  St.  Louis 

8.781 

23  Louisville 

13.885 

55  Omaha 

8.750 

24  Baltimore 

13.471 

56  Columbus 

8,742 

25  Philadelphia 

12.780 

57  Cleveland 

8.591 

26  Concord 

12.719 

50  Peoria 

8.359 

27  Seattle 

12.423 

59  Minneapolis 

8.070 

28  Albuguerque 

12.250 

60  Albany 

7.619 

29  Houston 

12.224 

61  Des  Moines 

7.291 

30  New  York 

12.076 

62  Milwaukee 

7.254 

31  Beckley 

1 1 .872 

63  Fargo 

6.647 

32  Cincinnati 

11.769 

64  Sioux  Falls 

5.027 

•Rankings  based  on  preliminary  information  received  from  regions.  Does  not  include 
bonus  credits. 
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There  really  is 
rhyme  and  reason 


“I  can  understand  when  one  of  my 
applicants  flunks  the  mental  test  — 1 
know  he  just  can’t  hack  it  and  that’s 
that.  It’s  when  he  can’t  enlist  be- 
By  SP5  STEVE  McMINN  cause  he  has  a terminal  hangnail  or 

HQ  Correspondent  some  silly  thing  that  1 get  burned  up. 

1 mean,  how  do  they  do  this?” 

Good  question. 

To  understand  why  Joe  is  accept- 
ed but  George  isn’t,  it’s  necessary  to 
understand  a few  things,  like  how 
each  applicant  is  examined. 

At  the  AFEES  each  applicant  is 
given  a physical  to  determine  if  he  is 
qualified  to  enter  the  Armed  Ser- 
vices. The  AFEES  doctors  don’t  rely 
on  intuition  to  decide  if  the  appli- 
cant is  qualified  — they  follow  the 
rules  in  AR  40-501  (Standards  of 
Medical  Fitness). 

So  there’s  no  use  blaming  the 
AFEES  doctor  for  disqualifying  your 
applicant.  He’s  just  following  the 
rules  — the  published  medical  stan- 
dards. 

“The  rules,  again.  1 know  about 
the  rules.  Just  explain  them  to  me.” 

All  the  ‘rules’  or  medical  require- 
ments for  enlistment,  are  made  with 
one  concept  in  mind:  The  person 
who  passes  the  physical  will  be  a 
soldier.  He  may  have  joined  the 
Army  for  any  number  of  reasons, 
job  training,  security,  education,  or 
whatever,  but  he’s  always  a soldier. 
The  grim  fact  is  that  some  time  in 
his  life  that  clerk-typist  in  the  Army 
may  have  to  drop  his  typewriter  and 
pick  up  a weapon.  To  be  able  to  han- 


dle himself  in  combat  the  man  has  to 
complete  Basic  Gombat  Training. 
BGT  means  a lot  of  running,  crawl- 
ing and  much  physical  exertion, 
much  more  than  the  man  probably 
has  seen.  So,  the  medical  standards 
are  developed  keeping  in  mind  that 
a soldier  has  to  have  to  two  arms, 
etc.,  to  act  efficiently  in  combat. 

And  what  about  the  most  com- 
monly heard  argument,  “Why  does 
having  only  one  leg  keep  me  from 
being  a clerk-typist?”  The  lack  of  a 
leg  may  not  hurt  the  clerk  (unless  he 
types  with  his  toes)  but  what  about 
combat.  Of  course  he’s  going  to  have 
a tough  time  in  a combat  situation 
with  only  one  leg. 

The  medical  standards  also  serve 
another  purpose.  If  a person  could 
slip  into  the  Army  with  a severe 
case  of  asthma  the  Army  could  end 
up  spending  thousands  of  dollars  on 
medication  and  hospitalization  for 
the  person.  Add  to  this  that  the  man 
can’t  do  his  job  and  the  result  is  a lot 
of  time  and  money  wasted.  So,  the 
medical  standards  are  keeping  out 
the  ones  who  are  hurting  for  free 
health  care,  as  well  as  preventing 
the  Army  from  wasting  its  money. 

When  there  are  rules,  in  this  case 
standards,  there  will  always  be  ex- 
ception. Take  for  example,  a guy 
named  Ron  W.  In  the  course  of  the 
medical  exam  it  was  discovered  that 
he  had  psoriasis,  especially  in 
the  area  of  his  shoulders.  Psoriasis  is 
disqualifying  according  to  AR  40- 
501,  but  a request  to  waiver  the  con- 
dition was  made. 

The  waiver  was  denied.  Why? 

The  fact  that  Ron  was  an  outstand- 
ing ROTC  cadet  was  considered  by 
the  USAREC  surgeon  and  his  staff. 
It  was  also  noted  that  he  had  a 3.5 
grade  average  and  wanted  to  join  the 
Army  very  much.  Admittedly  Ron 
had  a lot  going  for  him.  Unfortunate- 
ly he  had  the  psoriasis  against  him. 
In  normal  civilian  life  it  didn’t  both- 
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. . . rhyme  and  reoson 


Dottor  sborfage 


There  was  a doctor  shortage  long 
before  there  was  an  oil  shortage  or 
any  other  lack  of  something.  There 
still  is  a doctor  shortage  at  the  64 
AFEES,  too. 

Right  now  there  are  68  civilian 
doctor  slots  and  only  54  are  filled. 
The  openings  are  scattered 
throughout  the  U.S.,  with  a critical 
shortage  in  the  midwest,  according 
to  USAREC’s  civilian  personnel  of- 
fice. 

As  you  might  have  guessed,  the 
biggest  problems  in  hiring  doctors 
is  general  lack  of  enough  ‘docs’  to 
go  around.  The  shortage  isn’t  just 
in  the  AFEES. 

.Another  factor  in  hiring  civilian 
doctors  is  the  pay.  Doctors  at  the 
AFEES  are  holding  down  GS-12  po- 
sitions, which  pay  about  $24,000  a 


year.  While  this  may  seem  like  a 
windfall  for  some  people,  a new 
doctor  can  start  a private  practice 
which  will  pay  many  times  that. 

Geography  also  plays  a part  in 
keeping  the  docs  away  in  some 
areas.  Naturally  good  ol’  Doctor 
Jones  is  going  to  want  to  work  for 
Uncle  Sam  down  in  Florida  or 
Puerto  Rico.  He  probably  won’t 
want  to  go  to  some  place  like 
Maine  or  Minnesota,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  less  than  balmy. 

All  is  not  bleak  for  the  future, 
however.  Right  now  the  medical 
schools’  enrollments  are  steadily 
growing.  It  figures  that  by  1980  the 
number  of  doctors  will  increase, 
too.  This  increase,  in  turn,  should 
make  more  doctors  available  to  the 
AFEES.  Hurry  up,  1980.  ^ 


er  him  too  much  except  when  he 
was  exposed  to  the  sun.  But,  the 
USAREC  Surgeon  and  his  staff  of 
doctors  reasoned  that  he  might  have 
a hard  time  in  Basic  Combat  Train- 
ing. With  a field  pack  on  his  shoul- 
ders the  psoriasis  might  cause  his 
shoulders  to  break  out.  Very  uncom- 
fortable in  basic  training  or  in 
combat. 

Normally,  if  an  applicant  isn’t 
medically  qualified,  that’s  that.  No 
more  processing.  But  in  this  case  the 
applicant  seemed  to  have  potential. 
He  was  smart,  motivated  and  had 
everything  going  for  him  — except 
that  he  didn’t  meet  medical  stan- 
dards. 

In  cases  where  waivers  for  a con- 
dition are  submitted,  the  USAREC 
surgeon  and  his  staff  consider: 

• The  severity  of  the  disqualify- 
ing condition.  If  the  condition  which 
disqualifies  the  applicant  is  relative- 
ly minor,  the  request  for  waiver  has 
a better  chance  than  if  the  condition 
is  severe.  In  other  words,  a request 
for  waiver  involving  the  absence  of 
one  finger  would  more  likely  be  ap- 
proved than  for  the  absence  of  a 
hand. 

• Will  the  applicant  for  a waiver 
be  able  to  take  the  rigors  of  BCT? 
There  are  patterns  as  to  what  kind  of 
medical  condition  will  keep  the  ap- 
plicant from  completing  basic  train- 
ing. The  USAREC  surgeon  and  his 
staff  know  these  patterns  well,  so 
they  can  predict  the  probability  of  a 


man  making  it  through  BCT. 

If  the  USAREC  surgeon  has  seen 
reams  of  requests  for  waivers  of  up- 
side down  ears,  and  he  knows  that 
trainees  with  upside  down  ears  can’t 
handle  BCT,  then  it  is  likely  that  the 
waiver  will  be  turned  down. 

Presently  about  15  percent  of  re- 
quests for  waivers  received  by  the 
USAREC  surgeon  are  approved.  If 


that  seems  like  a small  percentage, 
consider  that  generally  only  excep- 
tional applicants  are  considered  for 
approval. 

Hopefully,  it’s  clear  that  there  is 
no  AFEES  conspiracy  to  medically 
disqualify  every  third  applicant  who 
is  looked  at  on  a Monday.  There 
really  is  rhyme  and  reason  to  this 
medical  qualification  business.  !§? 


Some  multi-man  stations  have  been  successful  in  meet- 
ing PS  and  WAC  objectives  by  virtue  of  the  station 


for  M increased  effectiveness 


commander  doing  the  pre-screening  proc- 
essing of  walk-in  applicants  for  these 
categories,  thereby  leaving  the  field  re- 
cruiter free  to  work  on  other  assigned  ob- 
jectives. Iff 
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Dollars 

and 

Cents 

of 

AFEES 

By  SP5  SUE  DOENIM 

HQ  USAREC 

“Why  is  everyone  making  such  a 
big  fuss  about  ‘Evenflow’  and  the 
weekly  objective  thing,”  I asked  our 
kindly  old  master  sergeant  (KOMS). 

“It’s  strictly  a matter  of  efficiency, 
and  that  means  money,”  KOMS  re- 
plied. “If  you  wanna  know  more,  go 
see  the  Systems  Research  and  Anal- 
ysis Division  of  Production  Manage- 
ment — they  can  tell  ya  more.” 

After  a short  silence;  “I  can’t  even 
find  them  on  the  headquarters  wir- 
ing diagram.” 

“Not  surprising,”  announced 
KOMS.  “They  didn’t  even  exist  be- 
fore May.” 

When  I found  them  in  another 
building,  I asked  the  Nice  People  of 
the  Systems  Research  and  Analysis 
Division  (NPSRAD)  what  they  did. 
“We  provide  a command  source  of 
analysis  and  review  of  the  programs 
relating  to  AFEES  operations,” 
NPSRAD  said. 

“What  does  that  mean?” 

“We’re  concerned  with  all  the  ex- 
penses of  applicant  processing.” 


“Why?” 

“Before  you  can  calculate  the  ex- 
penses, you  have  to  isolate  every  ele- 
ment of  cost  affecting  AFEES  opera- 
tions,” NPSRAD  pointed  out.  “What 
complicates  things  is  that  no  two 
AFEES  stations  are  alike.  Applicant 
processing  costs  at  one  25-man 
(rated  capacity)  AFEES  will  not 
match  the  costs  at  any  other  25-man 
AFEES.” 

“Why?” 

“No  two  geographic  areas  are 
alike,”  NPSRAD  said.  “First,  you 
have  to  consider  the  population  den- 
sity of  the  area  that  the  AFEES 
draws  its  applicants  from.  Second, 
what  the  transportation  facilities  are 
like:  does  the  area  have  good  mass 
transit  facilities  or  does  everyone 
have  to  rely  on  the  automobile?” 

“What  else?” 

“Everything  else,”  NPSRAD  said. 
“Is  the  area  rural  or  suburban? 
What  is  the  average  education  level? 
Can  the  area  absorb  all  the  new  high 
school  graduates  into  its  industry? 
Do  people  in  the  area  think  mili- 
tary?’ That’s  why  the  average  appli- 
cant processing  cost  can  range  from 
$44  to  $72  in  one  month.” 

“Oh!” 

“Once  we  know  where  the  $44 
AFEES  is,  we  can  find  out  what 
they’re  doing  right,”  NPSRAD  con- 
tinued. “We  don’t  have  control  over 
all  the  items  of  expense.  For  ex- 
ample, is  the  AFEES  located  in  a 
government  building,  or  does  the 
government  have  to  lease  the  space 
from  a private  owner?  How  much 
does  it  cost  to  transport  an  enlistee 
from  the  AFEES  to  the  appropriate 
reception  station?  Do  transportation 
schedules  require  us  to  house  enlist- 
ees overnight  before  they  can  leave 
for  basic  training?” 

“Hmmmmm.” 

“We  know  that  a fixed  amount  of 
money  will  be  spent  at  an  AFEES  no 
matter  whether  they  process  two  or 
202  applicants  a week,”  NPSRAD 
said.  “The  idea  of  ‘Evenflow’  and 
weekly  objectives  can  smooth  out 
some  of  our  problems,  too.” 

“What?” 

“Well,  for  beginners,”  NPSRAD 
expounded,  “if  the  AFEES  com- 


mander in  Slippery  Rock,  Ark., 
knows  he  will  have  30  people  every 
day  to  ship  to  Fort  Swampy  for  basic 
training,  his  transportation  agent 
may  save  money  by  chartering  a bus 
rather  than  having  to  pay  for  30  full- 
fare  tickets  each  day.” 

“If  the  transportation  agent  can 
count  on  having  a large  number  of 
people  every  day  to  ship  to  Lackland 
AFB,  Tex.,  for  Air  Force  basic  train- 
ing, he  may  be  able  to  arrange  group 
fare  tickets,”  NPSRAD  added. 

“Arrangements  might  be  made 
with  a local  restaurant  to  provide 
lower  priced  meals  if  the  owner  can 
be  assured  that  each  day  the  15  Navy 
and  Marine  enlistees  who  must  wait 
until  7 p.m.  to  leave,  will  eat  there,” 
NPSRAD  said.  “If  they  won’t  be  able 
to  leave  until  8 a.m.  the  next  day, 
group  hotel  discounts  could  be  ar- 
ranged.” 

“Neat!” 

“Right!  Eventually  we’ll  see 
AFEES  operation  costs  stabilize  and 
from  there  ‘should  cost’  figures  can 
be  developed  in  general  terms.  This 
will  give  each  AFEES  commander  a 
new  tool  to  help  him  manage  his  op- 
erations.” NPSRAD  continued,  “If 
an  AFEES  commander  sees  his 
‘should  cost’  figures  jump  up  two 
months  in  a row,  he  can  take  posi- 
tive action  to  bring  them  back  to  the 
norm’  and  save  everyone  money.” 
“How  ’bout  that.” 

“The  AFEES  commander  will  be 
able  to  respond  to  a recruiting  dis- 
trict commander  with  real,  hard  fig- 
ures when  asked  how  much  it  will 
cost  to  remain  open  on  a Saturday  to 
complete  processing  and  enlistment 
of  the  rest  of  his  objective,” 
NPSRAD  said. 

“In  a word,”  NPSRAD  added,  “we 
provide  recruiting  managers  at  all 
levels  with  valid  statistical  informa- 
tion reflecting  cost  effectiveness  and 
workload  data  to  obtain  the  quality 
people  needed  at  minimum  cost  per 
accession.  Understand?” 

“Yeah.” 

Back  in  the  office,  KOMS  (kindly 
old  master  sergeant)  asked,  “Did  you 
find  out  anything?” 

“Yeah.  It’s  a matter  of  efficiency, 
and  efficiency  means  money.”  ijap 
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Training  whik  serving 

The  CRAFT  (mept 


“Over  300  good  jobs!” 

“Join  the  Army  and  learn  a skill!” 

The  Army  has  long  trumpeted  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  employer  needing 
many  skills,  so  many  in  fact  that  the 
Army  trains  its  own  people.  The 
quality  of  training  in  the  Army  has 
long  been  acknowledged  by  the 
civilian  world  as  businesses  openly 
court  military  members  who  have 
gained  hard  skills  during  their  ser- 
vice. 

Now  the  Army  is  going  one  step 
further  in  a program  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  recognizing  the 
apprenticeship  training  individual 
soldiers  can  receive  in  an  enlist- 
ment. 

The  Army  calls  it  the  CRAFT 
Concept  (Civilian  Recognition  of 
the  Army’s  Finest  Training)  and  the 
Departments  of  Labor  can  provide 
apprenticeship  completion  certifi- 
cates based  on  Army  training.  An 
agreement  signed  in  July  between 
Army  and  Labor  officials  provides 
that  Army  training  programs  can  be 
registered  with  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training  (BAT)  for 
this  purpose. 

The  first  Army  training  program 
for  which  completion  certificates 
will  be  awarded  by  BAT  is  in  the 
construction  equipment  operation 
and  maintenance  field,  through  the 
US  Army  Engineer  Center/School  at 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  One  day  there  may 
be  as  many  as  80  Army  apprentice- 
ship programs,  but  one  such  pro- 
gram in  1975  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  attraction  for  qualified  en- 
listees. 

No  Guarantees 

While  neither  the  Army  nor  any 
businesses  can  guarantee  what  the 


civilian  job  and  labor  market  will  be 
like  at  any  future  time,  the  veteran 
who  has  earned  journeyman  stand- 
ing in  a trade  while  in  the  service 
will  stand  a better  chance  in  the 
civilian  market  than  ever  before. 

For  industry  and  management, 
it’s  a case  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor assuring  them  that  Army  train- 
ing is  at  least  the  equal  of  civilian 
apprenticeship  programs.  Elimi- 
nated is  the  need  for  the  veteran  to 
go  through  the  same  training  in  his 
new  civilian  job  that  he  mastered 
while  in  the  Army.  This  provides  the 
chance  for  the  new  employee  to 
move  ahead  faster. 

Army  a career,  he  has  the  paper- 
work to  show  he’s  as  capable  and 
skilled  a craftsman  as  his  civilian 
counterpart. 

Taking  Advantage 

A soldier  who  wishes  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  apprenticeship  bene- 
fit can  sign  a written  document 

The  Culinary  Art 

In  a related  development,  Army 
cooks  can  now  look  forward  to 
professional  recognition  of  their 
skills.  The  Army  Quartermaster 
school  and  the  American 
Culinary  Federation  have  issued 
a joint  memorandum  which  sets 
forth  terms  by  which  the  ACF  will 
recognize  Army  training,  educa- 
tion and  experience. 

Army  job  experience  will  count 
towards  professional  certifica- 
tion of  food  service  skills  to  the 
point  where  career  soldiers,  after 
20  or  more  years  service,  have 
the  opportunity  to  advance  to 
Master  Chef  status. 


with  his  appropriate  commander. 
Terms  and  time  of  apprenticeship 
are  set  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Like  all  apprentices,  the  soldier- 
apprentice  must  maintain  a daily 
logbook.  This  provides  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  future  employers 
with  proof  that  specified  hours  have 
been  spent  at  the  allotted  tasks. 

Additional  Requirements 

Occasionally,  national  apprentice- 
ship standards  will  entail  obliga- 
tions not  covered  by  Army  training. 
The  post  education  center  will  be 
able  to  inform  the  soldier-appren- 
tice of  these  obligations  and  aid  him 
in  accomplishing  them.  For  exam- 
ple, a soldier-apprentice  may  have 
to  prove  himself  on  a piece  of  equip- 
ment the  Army  does  not  have,  or  he 
may  have  to  pass  some  additional 
correspondence  course  tests. 

Although  the  Department  of 
Labor/us  Army  agreement  garnered 
most  of  the  headlines.  Army  people 
hope  that  CRAFT  will  come  to  sig- 
nify more  than  simply  apprentice- 
ship programs.  Civilian  companies 
and  federations  are  recognizing 
Army  training  in  other  ways.  Fort 
Eustis  has  been  active  in  convincing 
civilian  agencies  to  accept  Trans- 
portation Corps  veterans.  The  Quar- 
termaster School  at  Fort  Lee  is 
working  out  a cooperative  program 
with  the  American  Culinary  Federa- 
tion to  properly  recognize  Army 
cooks. 

What  this  means  to  the  recruiter 
today  isn’t  necessarily  very  much. 
It’s  not  time  yet  to  start  selling 
CRAFT.  What  it  can  mean  to  the  re- 
cruiter in  the  future,  however,  is  a 
potent  new  recruiting  tool. 
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‘The  way  it 
should  he 
done’ 


CSM  Leroy  Arceneaux 

talks  to  recruiters  about  preparing  for  the  OOE  MOS  test. 


By  FRED  JACOBS 

Midwestern  Region  A&l 

“The  best  way  to  study  for  an  MOS  test  is  to  do  your 
job  the  way  it  should  be  done.”  This  was  the  response 
given  by  the  Midwestern  Recruiting  Command  Ser- 
geant Major  Leroy  A.  Arceneaux  when  asked  how  re- 
cruiters could  best  study  for  their  MOS  test. 

“It’s  never  too  early  to  start  studying.  It’s  part  of  the 
job  to  continually  refer  to  the  regulations  and  keep  up- 
to-date  on  the  latest  recruiting  options  available. 
You’ll  be  accomplishing  two  things  by  this. 

“First,  you’ll  be  studying  in  the  most  effective  man- 
ner possible,  and  second,  you’ll  be  reducing  the  possi- 
bility of  incurring  a malpractice  suit.” 

When  asked  if  there  were  any  particularly  helpful 
aids  in  studying  for  the  MOS  test,  CSM  Arceneaux 
emphasized  the  value  of  the  MOS  study  guide,  which 
is  officially  titled.  The  Enlisted  Evaluation  System, 
Study  Guide  for  Maintaining  MOS  Proficiency  in 
OOE.  “This  is  by  no  means  a condensation  ot  the 
regulation  to  be  used  for  last  minute  cramming.” 
The  study  guide  is  a memorization  aid  for  recruit- 
ers, enabling  them  to  refer  to  specific  facts  in  the  regu- 
lations to  support  the  broader  knowledge  of  the  regs 
learned  on  the  job  and  through  training  sessions  at  the 
recruiting  station.  “It’s  just  too  much  to  try  to  memo- 
rize all  the  regulations,  so  the  study  guide  can  pin- 
point what  recruiters  actually  need  to  have  firmly  in 
mind.”  Also,  attached  to  the  study  guide  of  Midwest- 
ern Region  recruiters  is  a sheet  of  tips  written  by  CSM 
Arceneaux,  on  how  to  study  for  the  MOS  test. 


Commenting  on  training  sessions  at  the  stations, 
the  sergeant  major  said,  “If  there’s  an  individual  who 
fails  his  MOS  test,  I usually  find  the  reason  is  that  the 
individual  hasn’t  been  participating  in  the  weekly 
training  sessions  at  the  recruiting  station.”  CSM  Ar- 
ceneaux suggests  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  keeping 
recruiters  trained  is  to  have  the  assistant  area  com- 
mander rotate  a portion  of  the  study  guide  to  each  sta- 
tion to  review  on  a weekly  basis.  This  way,  over  a pe- 
riod of  several  months,  vital  material  has  been  covered 
several  times  at  each  station. 

When  asked  what  the  recruiter  who  has  been  too 
busy  to  study  could  do  in  the  way  of  last  minute 
studying,  CSM  Arceneaux  replied,  “There  shouldn’t 
be  any  need  for  last  minute  cramming.  If  a recruiter 
has  been  doing  his  job  adequately  and  referring  to  the 
regulation  instead  of  trusting  his  memory  in  every  in- 
stance, then  he’s  already  accomplished  most  of  the 
necessary  studying.” 

Arceneaux  could  not  stress  enough  the  importance 
of  doing  well  on  the  MOS  test.  He  advised  recruiters 
to  enroll  in  an  education  center  course  on  their  MOS 
to  further  enhance  personal  proficiency  in  their  field. 
“The  benefits  of  scoring  high  on  MOS  tests  are  gen- 
uine. Not  only  does  it  help  in  promotion  but  is  impor- 
tant for  entrance  into  the  advanced  NCO  schools.  Fail- 
ure on  the  test  could  contribute  to  being  barred  from 
reenlistment.” 


This  article  was  written  by  Fred  Jacobs  (Midwestern  Region  A&<) 
from  an  interview  with  MW  Region  Commander  Sergeant  Majy  - 
Leroy  A.  Arceneaux.  CSM  Arceneaux  has  since  been  reassigned. 
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Facts  about  the  JVIOS  test 


Before  you  get  a case  of 

the  laws . . . 


By  SFC  LEN  BRECKLER 

Associate  Editor,  R&CCJ 

For  thousands  of  years,  the  only 
test  of  competence  was  the  law  of 
the  jungle;  the  slow  and  the  incom- 
petent become  dead  and/or  eaten.  It 
was  sink  or  swim. 

As  man  and  civilization  arrived, 
the  rule,  “eat  or  be  eaten”  began  to 
change.  But  slowly.  In  Merrie  Olde 
England  seven  or  eight  centuries 
ago,  being  unseated  in  a jousting 
match  wasn’t  necessarily  fatal,  but 
ii^^tainly  wasn’t  healthy.  In  1880 
Tombstone,  being  on  the  wrong  side 
of  a .44  was  considered  hazardous  to 
one’s  health.  But  things  were  chang- 
ing rapidly  by  then. 

he  rapidity  of  change  had  begun 
to  increase  when  Herr  J.  Gutenburg 
put  ink,  paper  and  movable  type  to- 
gether, and  printed  a Bible.  His  sec- 
ond job  probably  was  printing  an 
OS  test. 

You  can  feature  the  questions  that 
were  appropriate  for  the  time;  care 
and  cleaning  of  horses  and  stables, 
dietary  aspects  of  feeding  horses, 
maintenance  of  armor  (body)  and 
swords,  and  so  on. 

Fhe  state  of  the  art  of  MOS  tests 
as  come  a long  way  since  then. 
One  of  the  people  who  knows  just 
how  far  is  Master  Sergeant  Johnny 
McCoin,  (Fort  Ben  Harrison),  the 
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writer  of  the  MOS  test  for  recruiters 
and  career  counselors. 

“The  people  who  see  the  MOS 
test  just  once  a year,  during  annual 
testing,  will  have  difficulty  en- 
visioning all  the  work  that  goes  into 
the  test,”  McCoin  said.  “Writing  an 
MOS  test  is  a full  time,  year  ’round 
job.  When  you  hold  the  keys  to  the 
careers  of  six  to  eight  thousand 
recruiters  and  career  counselors, 
you  proceed  very  carefully.” 

Sergeant  McCoin  explained  that, 
to  begin  with,  a Military  Occupa- 
tional Data  Bank  (MODB)  is  devel- 
oped by  asking  OOEs  what  tasks 
they  perform  and  how  much  time 
they  spend  on  each.  The  responses 
are  fed  into  a computer  and  reams 
of  paper  summarize  the  activities  of 
OOEs.  “With  the  MODB,  AR  611- 
201  and  other  official  DA  material, 
we  find  out  what  a recruiter  does 
and  plan  to  write  questions  accord- 
ingly.” 

Before  a subject  can  be  formed  in- 
to questions,  it  must  pass  the  fol- 
lowing tests: 

• Is  it  part  of  the  OOE  job? 

• Can  it  be  tested? 

• Is  there  a printed  DA  reference 
available  to  all  OOEs? 

“The  first  part  is  only  logic,  and 
the  second  presents  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty,” McCoin  explained.  “The 
third  part  is  where  the  real  prob- 
lems develop. 

“Examples  which  come  readily  to 
mind  are  the  ‘200  cards’  and  high 
school  program  folders,”  McCoin 
said.  “These  are  USAREC  forms 
governed  by  USAREC  directives  for 
USAREC  programs,  and  therefore 


they  aren’t  testable.  Not  every  OOE 
in  the  Army  has  access  to  them,  so 
it  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  penalize  career 
counselors  in  Europe,  for  example, 
for  something  they  have  no  control 
over. 

“As  long  as  career  counselors  and 
recruiters  have  the  same  MOS,  they 
will  be  taking  the  same  test,”  Mc- 
Coin said.  “Since  one  of  the  main 
jobs  of  each  is  to  sell  the  Army, 
there  will  be  as  many  questions  as 
possible  in  the  test  that  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  both  recruiter  and  career 
counselor. 

“With  numbers  determined,  we 
go  to  the  MOS  test  reference  list 
(See  R&CC  Journal,  June  75,  page  32) 
and  write  questions  or  ask  people  to 
write  them  for  us,”  McCoin  added. 
“All  questions  will  come  from  these 
references.  There  will  be  a mini- 
mum of  three  questions  from  each 
of  the  references.  There  is  no  maxi- 
mum number  of  questions  we  can 
take  from  any  reference,  but  if  one 
reference  is  used  in  daily  business 
twice  as  much  as  another,  then  we 
would  probably  take  more  from  the 
former  than  from  the  latter. 

“Once  we  have  125  questions 
written,  we  call  a review  board  to- 
gether. Test  writers  usually  call 
them  ‘murder  boards’  because  that’s 
what  can  happen  to  the  questions,” 
McCoin  explained.  “This  year,  19 
sergeants  from  DRCs,  regions  and 
USAREC  headquarters  met  to  ‘re- 
view’ the  questions,  and  four  ques- 
tions were  thrown  out  and  four  new 
questions  were  developed  to  replace 
them.” 

Sergeant  McCoin  explained  that 


This  is  the  type  of  instructions 
given  to  members  of  a “murder 
board.’’ 

— If  you  disagree  with  a ques- 
tion, there  must  be  a reason.  “I 
don’t  like  it’’  is  not  a reason. 

— You  are  furnished  with  pen- 
cil and  paper  and  the  complete 
reference  list.  None  of  this  mate- 
rial may  be  taken  from  this  room. 

— You  are  not  to  discuss  the 
questions  with  anyone  outside 
this  room. 

— You  may  not  participate  in 
any  type  of  MOS  test  training 
back  in  your  unit. 

— Your  name  will  be  placed  on 
an  access  list  and  your  own  test 
will  be  scored  separately  so  as 
not  to  influence  the  score  dis- 
tribution curve. 


from  there,  the  questions  go  to  the 
test  officials  at  the  Enlisted  Evalua- 
tion Center  where  they  are  again 
subject  to  scrutiny  and  validity 
checks.  “When  EEC  is  finished  with 
them,  we  get  them  back  for  a review 
to  make  sure  the  process  has  not 
changed  the  meaning  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  check  the  questions  again 
after  they  have  been  set  in  type, 
ready  for  the  printing  presses. 

“It  will  probably  be  late  in 
November  when  we  hold  another 
review  board  to  determine  if  all  the 
questions  are  still  valid,”  McCoin 
continued.  “If  a reference  from 
which  a question  is  taken  has  be- 
come obsolete  after  the  test  was 
printed,  that  question  won’t  be 
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scored.  We  make  every  effort  to  in- 
sure that  questions  are  valid  to  pre- 
clude scoring  exceptions.” 

Master  Sergeant  McCoin  said 
that,  just  in  case  inappropriate  ques- 
tions slip  past  the  entire  review 
process,  test  control  officers  are  in- 
structed to  tell  people  taking  the 
test  to  send  in  an  inquiry  about  any 
questions  believed  to  be  erroneous 
or  obsolete.  These  go  through  the 
Enlisted  Evaluation  Center  to  the 
test  writer  and  the  inquiry  will  be 
checked.  “If  the  inquiry  turns  up  a 
valid  objection,  a scoring  exception 
will  be  made.  After  the  test  was  giv- 
en last  year.  Sergeant  Major  Weldy 
of  Chicago  DRC  (SGM  J.  B.  Weldy, 
now  of  Midwestern  RRC)  docu- 
mented one  question  to  us  and  it 
was  thrown  out,  making  it  a scoring 
exception.” 

Test  scores 

The  number  of  questions  correct- 
ly answered  determines  60  percent 
of  the  total  enlisted  evaluation 
score;  the  other  40  percent  is  de- 
rived from  the  Enlisted  Evaluation 
Rating  Weighted  Average  (EERWA) 
of  evaluations  previously  rendered 
on  the  rated  soldier. 

The  scoring  computer  takes  the 
EERWA  and  correctly  answered 
questions,  and  combines  them  onto 
a scoring  curve.  The  computer  then 
assigns  test  scores  to  individual  sol- 
diers according  to  the  following  cri- 
teria, as  determined  by  the  curve: 

• 160,  the  maximum  score  a sol- 
dier can  receive. 

» 130  to  159,  the  top  ten  percent 
of  all  people  scored. 


• 120  to  129,  among  the  top  20 
percent  of  all  people  scored. 

• 110  to  119,  among  the  top  1/3  of 
the  people  scored. 

• 100  to  109,  among  the  upper 
half  of  the  people  scored. 

"People  who  have  had  access  to 
the  test  or  to  some  of  the  questions 
on  the  test  are  scored  separately,” 
MSG  McCoin  pointed  out.  “These 
people,  including  members  of  the 
‘murder  board,’  have  their  tests 
scored  separately  and  their  scores 
are  not  included  in  the  scoring 
curve.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  an 
injustice  to  everyone  else,  putting 
them  at  a severe  disadvantage,  com- 
paratively speaking.” 

Testing  rationale 

Each  test  is  designed  to  have  hard 
questions  and  some  not  so  hard.  If  a 
test  is  to  measure  anything,  then 
some  people  will  have  to  score  high 
and  others  lower.  If  everyone  knew 
all  the  answers,  there  would  be  no 
point  in  using  a test.  Some  people 
argue  that  a written  test  is  unfair, 
but  with  the  inflated  EER  system 
(see  R&CC  Journal,  September  is- 
sue, pp.  15-17),  what  else  does  the 
Army  have  to  separate  the  best  from 
the  rest? 

“The  simplest  and  best  guidance 
for  a OOE  to  follow  in  preparing  for 
the  test  is  to  know  his  job  and  study 
the  references,”  MSG  McCoin  said. 
“There  is  no  magic  involved. 

“The  1975  OOE  MOS  test  is  the 
most  revised  test  produced  in 
years,”  McCoin  added.  “Part  of  the 
reason  stems  from  the  new  AR  601- 
210.  On  top  of  the  new  AR  and  other 


reference  changes,  we  added  a new 
subject  to  the  test,  that  of  operation 
and  maintenance  of  government  ve- 
hicles. The  MODB  showed  that  re- 
cruiters have  to  deal  with  this  sub- 
ject, so  it  logically  becomes  a part  of 
the  test. 

“A  person  taking  the  test  will 
have  to  read  the  entire  question,” 
McCoin  emphasized.  “For  each 
question,  there  is  one  right  answer 
and  three  wrong  answers;  the  differ- 
ence between  the  right  answer  and 
one  or  more  wrong  answers  may  not 
be  very  much.  Guessers  won’t  stand 
a chance  because  the  test  has  been 
engineered  to  keep  the  guessers 
from  scoring  high. 

“The  validity  of  our  questions 
shows  up  in  the  computer  print-outs 
we  receive  after  all  tests  have  been 
scored,”  McCoin  said.  For  each  of 
the  125  questions,  information  is  re- 
ceived on: 

• What  percentage  got  it  right? 

• What  percentage  got  it  wrong? 

• Of  those  who  got  it  wrong, 
which  answers  did  they  go  for? 

• Of  those  who  went  for  each  of 
the  three  wrong  answers,  were  they 
high  scorers  or  low  scorers? 

“The  computers  also  give  us  an 
overall  test  reliability  rating,  and 
our  1974  test  was  rated  0.93,  with  a 
1.0  rating  being  perfect,”  MSG 
McCoin  emphasized.  “With  such  a 
reliability,  MOS  test  scores  should 
be  used  as  a management  tool,  de- 
termining who  will  go  to  the 
(NCOES)  advanced  course,  who  will 
be  promoted,  and  who  will  get  the 
better,  more  challenging  jobs. 

“And,”  he  added,  “it  is.”  3? 
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OCS  Objective 

The  Officer’s  Candidate  School  objective,  suspended 
since  1973.  is  back.  There  will  be  two  OCS  classes  of- 
fered in  FY  76  and  substantial  objectives  are  in  the 
planning  for  FY  77. 

For  non-prior  service  personnel  wishing  to  attend 
the  January  11,  1976  OCS  class  at  Fort  Banning,  the  ser- 
vice entry  date  must  be  October  21-24,  1975,  with  a ba- 
sic training  date  of  October  31,  1975.  For  the  March  21, 
1976  class,  also  at  Fort  Banning,  the  service  entry  date 
should  be  January  6-9,  1976,  with  a basic  training  date 
of  January  16,  1976.  For  prior  service  applicants,  it 
must  be  determined  if  "Minute  Man”  training  is  need- 
ed and  travel  time  programmed  to  meet  class  dates  at 
Fort  Banning. 

Reenlistment  RPIs 

The  following  list  includes  items  currently  available 
for  requisitioning  for  reenlistment  purposes  only.  All 
requisitions  should  be  submitted  by  career  counselors 
on  Form  DA-17  (3  copies)  through  Commander,  US 
Army  Recruiting  Command,  ATTN:  USARCASP-D,  Ft. 
Sheridan,  111.,  60037,  to  US  Army  Publications  Center 
in  accordance  with  AR  601-280,  para  1-14.  Unless 
otherwise  indicated  all  posters  are  small  (11"  X 14") 

RPI  302,  Folder,  Your  career  decision. 

RPI  303,  Folder,  How  to  tell  your  friends  you’re  reen- 
listing. 

RPI  304,  Poster,  I’m  taking  it  one  hitch  at  a time. 
RPI  305,  Poster,  The  Army’s  been  good  to  this  Army 
wife. 

RPI  306,  Poster,  When  you’re  doing  something  of  val- 
ue, you  value  yourself  more. 

RPI  307,  Poster,  Since  I’ve  been  in  the  Army,  the 
longest  I’ve  sat  still  is  for  this  photograph. 
RPI  308,  Folder,  Why  are  you  staying  in? 

RPI  311,  Poster,  I want  a job  with  excitement  and  in- 
trigue. 

RPI  312,  Folder,  I want  a job  with  excitement  and  in- 
trigue. 

RPI  313,  Poster,  I like  going  to  school  and  getting  paid 
for  it. 

RPI  314,  Folder,  I like  going  to  school  and  getting  paid 
for  it. 

RPI  317,  Poster,  Now  I’ll  be  working  near  home. 

RPI  318,  Folder,  Now  I’ll  be  working  near  home. 
RPI  319,  Poster,  I’d  like  to  live  in  Europe.  Not  just 
visit. 

RPI  320,  Folder,  I’d  like  to  live  in  Europe.  Not  just 
visit. 

RPI  325,  Poster,  $8,000  is  $8,000. 


RPI  331,  Poster,  Music  is  where  I want  to  be. 

RPI  332,  Folder,  Music  is  where  I want  to  be. 

RPI  334,  Poster,  How  to  tell  your  friends  you’re  reen- 
listing. 

RPI  334,  Poster,  How  to  tell  your  friends  you’re  reen- 
listing. 

RPI  349,  Decal,  We  serve  proudly. 

RPI  350,  Circular  Screwdriver. 

RPI  356,  Label,  Career  Counseling.  3-1/2" 

RPI  357,  Label,  Career  Counseling.  9" 

RPI  358,  Label,  Career  Counseling.  1" 

RPI  366,  Booklet.  Take  a look  at  all  the  things  you’ve 
been  taking  for  granted. 

RPI  381,  24  Month  Reenlistment  Activities 

Reminder  Schedule.  (Limited  quantity) 

RPI  921,  Poster,  Start  college  while  you’re  serving. 

Please  note  that  the  above  listed  reenlistment  RPIs 
are  the  only  reenlistment  RPIs  presently  available  for 
requisitioning. 

RPI  Deletion 

Because  of  changing  reenlistment  options,  the  fol- 
lowing RPIs  are  no  longer  available  for  requisition: 
RPI  315,  Poster,  I like  working  near  a big  city. 

RPI  316,  Folder,  I like  working  near  a big  city. 

RPI  323,  Poster,  It’s  just  me  and  the  sky. 

RPI  324,  Folder,  It’s  just  me  and  the  sky. 

RPI  328,  Folder,  I’ve  always  wanted  to  be  a drill  ser- 
geant. 

RPI  329,  Poster,  I always  wanted  to  wear  the  green 
beret. 

RPI  330,  Folder,  I always  wanted  to  wear  the  green 
beret. 

Any  copies  of  these  RPIs  on  hand  now  should  be  de- 

stroyed  ^ Catalog 

By  now  you  should  have  Supplement  1 to  the  Ad  Mat 
Catalog.  The  supplement  was  distributed  in  late  Au- 
gust directly  from  the  printer  to  station  level. 

Bulk  stock  (ad  slicks)  were  scheduled  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  DRC  level  in  mid-September. 

One  other  point  of  note:  to  solve  the  problem  of 
those  recruiters  who  found  one  catalog  insufficient,  5 
copies  of  the  supplement  were  sent  out  for  every  initial 
Ad  Mat  Catalog  distributed. 


Common  Service  ASVAB 

As  of  January  1,  1976  the  Common  Service  test 
ASVAB  5,  6 and  7 will  go  into  effect  for  all  services. 

The  testing  will  be  administered  by  the  AFEES,  but 
the  recruiting  services  will  continue  to  coordinate  test- 
ing with  the  schools  and  provide  counseling  to  stu- 
dents when  test  results  are  available. 

The  December  JOURNAL  will  discuss  the  impact  of 
the  test  program  as  well  as  the  plan  for  converting  to 
the  new  system. 
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PS  Limitations 

Have  you  ever  had  to  explain  to  a prior  service  ap- 
plicant the  reasons  behind  the  limitations  placed  on 
prior  service  enlistees  and  found  yourself  wondering 
about  it,  too?  If  so,  read  on. 

The  Army  has  reduced  its  peace  time  size  consider- 
ably since  Vietnam,  which  has  led  to  an  MOS  over- 
strength in  some  skill  areas.  The  higher  enlisted  grades 
in  these  MOS  are  already  filled  to  capacity  so  there  is 
little  or  no  chance  for  those  in  the  lower  grades,  par- 
ticularly E4s  and  E5s,  to  be  promoted,  causing  a tre- 
mendous log  jam  in  those  areas.  Placing  prior  service, 
who  can  re-enter  in  grades  E4,  5 and  6.  in  those  MOSs 
only  adds  to  the  already  insufferable  situation.  There- 
fore, prior  service  enlistees  have  been  limited  to  only 
shortage  MOSs. 

IJSAREC  does  not  make  the  determination  on  the 
ceilings.  HQ  DA  does. 

It  should  be  noted  here,  that  reenlistment  controls 
are  being  established  making  it  much  harder  to  reen- 
list. 

Christmas  Leave 

This  year,  as  in  past  years,  to  lock-in  December's  ob- 
jective, holiday  enlistees  entering  active  duty  during 
the  ten  days  before  Christmas  will  be  allowed  to  return 
home  for  the  holidays.  Unlike  past  years,  however, 
tons  of  recruits  will  not  descend  upon  training  centers 
on  January  2.  This  year  enlistees  will  return  to  the 
AFEhlS  for  movement  to  reception  stations  on  a stag- 
gered schedule.  Persons  enlisting  December  15  will  be 
on  leave  until  December  29.  those  enlisting  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  will  be  on  leave  until  Decembeu’  30  and  so  on.  A 
complete  shipping  schedule  for  the;  Christmas/New 
Year  holiday  period  is  found  at  Table  1,  DA  CIR  612- 
17,  dated  26  June  75. 

Keep  in  mind  that  while  these  enlistees  will  be  on 
the  Army  payroll  for  those  two  weeks,  they  will  also 
be  charged  two  weeks  ordinary  leave.  An  alternative  is 
to  pul  applicants  into  the  I^kiP  with  an  active  duty  date 
as  one  of  the  days  between  Christmas  and  New  Year. 


Radio  Test 

If  some  recruiters  think  they're  hearing  more  radio 
spots  from  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  F’orce  and  Marine 
Corps,  they're  right.  A joint  service  paid  radio  broad- 
cast test  has  beem  going  on  since  September  8.  The  test 
involves  the  four  services  buying  lime  on  46  AM  and 


FM  stations  in  16  markets  throughout  the  US. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  conducting  the  test  to 
find  out  how  effective  paid  broadcast  advertising  is  in 
supporting  the  volunteer  forces.  Before,  during  and  af- 
ter the  13  week  broadcast  portion  of  the  test  DoD  will 
be  doing  research  measuring  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  the  advertising.  If  research  says  that  paid  broadcast- 
ing seems  to  be  cost  effective,  it'll  be  used  as  rationale 
for  asking  Congress  to  allow  all  the  services  to  use 
paid  broadcasting  in  recruiting  advertising. 

Army  Re-ups 

The  Officer’s  Candidate  School  objective,  suspended 
since  1973,  is  back.  There  will  be  two  OCS  classes  of- 

Army-wide  reenlistment  statistics  for  Fiscal  Year 
1975  show  that  USAREC  is  on  top  when  considering 
the  percentage  of  objective  achieved. 


Command 

Objective 

Achieved 

Percentage 

USAREC 

901 

1685 

187.0 

MTMC 

43 

65 

151.2 

USFK 

2772 

3570 

128.8 

MDW 

296 

373 

126.0 

TRADOC 

6205 

7727 

124.5 

USACC 

1715 

2133 

124.4 

FORSCOM 

21874 

26985 

123.4 

USARJ 

424 

521 

122.9 

HSC 

1806 

2217 

122.8 

USAREUR 

16541 

20071 

121.3 

CIDC 

74 

87 

117.6 

AMC 

706 

828 

117.3 

ASA 

USAMACTflAI 

1472 

1598 

108.6 

Spt  Gp 

97 

86 

88.7 

Others 

2146 

2283 

106.4 

Army-wid(! 

57072 

70229 

123.1 

Promotion  Package 

Some  recruiters  may  have  noticed  that  the  PAR  kit 
they  received  for  October  looks  different.  'Well,  it  looks 
different  because  it  is.  The  "PAR  kit"  is  now  called 
"Monthly  Recruiting  Promotion  Package,”  and  is  de- 
signed differently  than  the  'old'  package.  The  'guts’  of 
the  kit  are  basically  the  same  with  items  like  radio 
copy,  recruiter  promotion  report,  career  column,  car- 
toons. filler  items  and  suggested  editorials  still  in  the 
kit. 

What's  new  is  the  slant  of  the  kit.  It'll  be  more 
recruiter-oriented,  with  a comment  card  provided  so 
recruiters  can  get  answers  to  their  questions  on  Army 
advertising,  and  also  comment  on  what  they  think 
should  be  includetl  or  dropped  from  the  promotion 
package. 

More  detailed  dope  on  the  package  is  scheduled  for 
the  November  issue  of  the  Journal.  ^ 
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Study,  study,  study  . . . 
that  sometimes  means 
doing  two  or  more 
things  at  a time. 


By  CLARICE  HARPER 

SWRRC  A&SP 

How  does  119  out  of  a possible  125  sound  to  you? 
Or,  157  out  of  160?  Well,  these  figures  just  happen  to 
have  made  Sergeant  First  Class  Gerald  “Jerry”  Strick- 
land “numero  uno.” 

To  explain,  the  119  is  the  number  of  questions  an- 
swered correctly  out  of  a total  125  on  the  annual  MOS 
Test.  (Average  number  of  questions  answered  correct- 
ly is  82.)  This  made  his  score  157,  just  three  points  shy 
of  a perfect  score.  Where  is  he  number  one?  Not  region 
wide,  not  USAREC  wide  . . . but  Army-wide  for  00E40. 

The  scores  on  his  MOS  test  for  the  two  previous 
years  are  not  quite  as  high  but  equally  impressive, 
duplicate  153’s.  These  are  “a-okay”  in  anyone’s  lan- 
guage and  definitely  place  Jerry  on  top. 

It  is  almost  the  same  story  on  his  secondary  MOS 
which  is  Administrative  Supervisor,  71L40.  Answering 
106  questions  out  of  125  netted  Jerry  a notable  137 
score.  The  average  number  of  questions  answered  cor- 
rectly is  86. 

Jerry’s  industrious  attitude  keeps  him  prepared  the 
year  around  to  avoid  “cramming”  at  the  last  minute. 
However,  he  modestly  admitted  that  he  does  put  in 
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quite  a few  hours  reviewing  the  references  listed  in  the 
study  guide.  In  addition  to  keeping  abreast  of  changes, 
programs  and  regulations,  he  has  completed  more  than 
700  hours  of  military  correspondence  courses. 

His  first  taste  of  recruiting  duty  came  when  he  was 
assigned  to  the  New  Orleans  DRC  in  September  1971 
as  a recruiter  at  the  Bogalusa  RS.  He  proved  his  re- 
cruiting ability  by  exceeding  his  objective  each  month. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  DRC  in  September  1972  as 
Professional  Development  NCO  until  January  1975. 
During  this  period  he  was  placed  on  TDY  for  eight 
months  beginning  in  April  1973  as  assistant  area  com- 
mander for  the  New  Iberia  RS.  Since  January  1975  he 
has  been  assigned  to  HQ,  Southwestern  Regional  Re- 
cruiting Command  as  UOC/SOC  administrative  NCO. 

In  discussing  his  high  performance  rating  on  the 
tests,  he  pointed  out  a statement  in  the  DA  Pamphlet 
Study  Guide  which  reads;  “Don’t  make  the  mistake  of 
believing  that  the  job  you  are  performing  and  the  train- 
ing you  have  received  will,  without  additional  work 
and  study,  prepare  you  for  the  test.  You  must  know  the 
whole  thing!”  He  further  stated  that  this  is  a year  long 
responsibility  and  not  a last  minute  chore. 

When  Jerry  talks  about  the  MOS  test,  people  listen 
because  he’s  “numero  uno.” 
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